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INTRODUCTORY. 





We launch our little bark upon the literary waters, freighted with humble yet 
earnest hopes for the accomplishment of some measure of benefit, through instruc- 
tion, entertainment or pleasure, for the sons and danghters of New Hampshire, at 
home and abroad, more than for anything of distinction or profit for ourselves. 
We have long entertained the opinion that some publication, different from the ordi- 
nary newspaper which is devoted generally, and almost necessarily, to the record of 
current events and partisan political discussion—a publication recording and present- 
ing regularly to the people something of the facts of our history, of the lives and 
achievements of our representative men, of the development of our material re- 
sources, the upbuilding of our industries, and the moral, social and educational 
progress of the people, together with a fair proportion of what is more properly 
known as literary matter, would be welcomed and supported by the people of New 
Hampshire, and would become, to some extent at least, an instrument of good. To 
meet as far as may be the existing want in this direction we have commenced the 
publication of the GRANITE MONTHLY. We shall make it peculiarly a New Hamp- 
shire Magazine, and we hope, by devoting our own best efforts to the work, and by 
the assistance and co-operation of able writers, and sympathizing friends of the 
enterprize, to make it worthy the consideration and patronage of the reading pub- 
lic in our State, and especially of those who cherish that laudable sentiment of 
State pride which is keenly alive to every thing touching the honor, prosperity and 
progress of New Hampshire, as illustrated in the successful achievements of her 
children in every field of effort or enterprise. If we shall succeed in strengthenirg 
in the hearts of any of our people that sentiment to which we allude, or in contrib- 
ing in any way to the material prosperity of the State, through the instruction or 
entertainment of its children, we shall have found our reward and be abundantly 
satisfied. 
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OUR GOVERNOR ELECT. 


Fifty years ago the gubernatorial chair 
of the State was occupied by one of its 
most distinguished citizens, a native and 
resident of the old town of Epping— 
William Plumer—a man of marked abil- 
ity, who had represented New Hamp- 
shire in the Federal Senate with honor to 
himself and credit to the State. <A few 
weeks since our people, in their sover- 
reign capacity, made choice of another 
native and resident of Epping to suc- 
ceed Governor Cheney, as their Chief 
Magistrate, in June next. 

BENJAMIN F. PRESCOTT, Governor- 
elect, is the son and only child of Nathan 
Gove Prescott—a descendant of Capt. 
Jonathan Prescott who fought with Pep- 


perell at the siege of Louisburg—an Ep- 
ping farmer who married Miss Betsey H. 
Richards, daughter of Capt. Benjamin 

Richards of Madbury. The Prescott 
homestead, where the Governor-elect was 
born on the 26th of February, 1833, is 
situated something more than a mile to 
the north west of the pleasant little vil- 
lage of Epping Corner, and less than a 
mile from the Plumer mansion. Here 
young Prescott passed his life, until 
about fifteen years of age, in daily labor 
upon the farm, with the exception of the 
time occupied in attending the brief terms 
of the district school, developing by hon- 
est toil the superior physical powers with 
which he was endowed, and laying the 
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foundation for that robust manhood, 
without which, complete success is al- 
most unattainable in every department 
of human labor. 

The first mental training, outside the 
district school, of which he secured the 
advantage, was afforded by a private 
school at the village, under the tuition of 
Samuel H. Worcester, who subsequently 
became a noted teacher, and is now a well 
known physician of Salem, Mass. After 
this he attended several terms at the Blan- 
chard Academy in Pembrokeand in the fall 
of1850 he entered the preparatory course 
at Phillips Academy, Exeter, a year 
in advance, remaining three full years, so 
that in the fall of 1850, he was enabled to 
enter the Sophomore class at Dartmouth, 
where he graduated with honor in 1859. 
Among his class mates at Exeter was 
Jeremiah Smith of Dover, subsequently 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, and among the same at 
Dartmouth were F. D.Ayer now pastor of 
the North Church at Concord, Sullivan 
M. Cutcheon, late Speaker of the Michi- 
gan House of Representatives, and Ly- 
man G. Hinckley of Chelsea, Vt., subse- 
quently Lieutenant Governor of that 
State. While at Dartmouth he was a 
member,and at one time president, of the 
United Fraternity literary society, and at 
Exeter he was a member of the Golden 
Branch society in which he occupied the 
position of president and orator. 

Soon after his graduation Mr. Prescott 
entered the office of H. A. & A. H. Bel- 
lows, at Concord, as a student at law, 
where he diligently pursued his studies 
until 1859, when he was admitted to the 
Merrimack County bar and commenced 
the practice of the profession, which he 
continued at Concord for about two 
years. In 1861, upon the appointment of 
Hon. George G. Fogg, editor of the In- 
dependent Democrat,as Minister to Swit- 
zerland, he was offered the position of 
associate editor of the paper, which he 
accepted, remaining with Mr. Hadley, in 
charge of the paper until Mr. Fogg’s re- 
turn from Europe in 1866. The period 
of his editorial service covered that of the 
war of the Rebellion, and the develop- 
ment of the reconstruction policy of 
Congress, and the vigorous support 


which the Independent Democrat gave 
President Lincoln and the measures of 
the Administration party was due in no 
small degree to the earnest nature and 
forcible pen of Mr. Prescott. During the 
latter part of Lincoln’s administration he 
received an appointment Special 
Agent of the Treasury, which position 
he held until the change of policy under 
President Johnson,when he was removed 
and Harry Bingham of Littleton ap- 
pointed in his stead. Subsequently he 
held the same position for a time under 
President Grant. After the death of his 
father in 1866, Mr. Prescott devoted 
much of his time and labor to the im- 
provement of the old homestead at Ep- 
ping, which thereupon came into his pos- 
session, though retaining his voting res- 
idence in Concord until some three or 
four years since. In 1872 he was chosen 
by the Legislature, Secretary of State, 
and was re-elected the following year, as 
he was in 1875 and 1876, holding the po- 
sition at the present time. Through his 
long incumbency in this office he has not 
only become intimately acquainted with 
the leading men of both parties in all 
sections of the State, but has also acquired 
a thorough understanding of public af- 
fairs, which qualifies him in an eminent 
degree for the discharge of the duties of 
the Executive office, which he is to as- 
sume next June. Moreover, it will not, 
we trust. beimproper to remark in this 
connection, that, in all his relations with 
the public in the performance of his duty 
as Secretary of State, he has given the 
highest degree of satisfaction to men of 
all parties, and his unfailing courtesy, as 
well as faithful attention to duty, has un- 
questionably drawn to his support some, 
who, had any other individual been the 
candidate in his stead, would have given 
their votes to the opposite party. 

As is well known to many, Mr. Pres- 
cott has a decided taste for historical and 
antiquarian research, which he has in- 
dulged in no small degree. He has long 
been an active member ofthe New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, and is now First 
Vice President of that association. He 
is also a member and Vice President of 
the New Hampshire Antiquarian Society 
which, although established but a few 


as 
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years since, has, under its earnest and 
vigorous management, already acquired 
an honorable position among kindred as- 
sociations, and has at its headquarters at 
Contoocookville a rare and extensive col- 
lection of antiquities. About a year ago 
Mr. Prescott was made a member of the 
Royal Historical Society of London, an 
honor which no other citizen of New 
Hampshire enjoys. The attention of the 
Society having been attracted to him, un- 
doubtedly, through his extensive corres- 
pondence with oflicers and members, 
while engaged in the work of securing 
for the State the portraits of those who 
figured conspicuously in its early history, 
which, together with those of the celeb- 
rities of later years, most of which were 
also obtained through his instrumental- 
ity, constitute a collection of rare interest 
and great historical value. In making 
this collection for the State House, Mr. 
Prescott has labored with a disinter- 
rested perseverance seldom equalled, 
overcoming serious obstacles in many in- 
stances, and the success which has 
crowned his efforts, while a source of 
honest pride to every citizen of the State, 
has redounded to his own credit and the 
esteem in which he is held by the public. 

As we have said, Mr. Prescott has 
spent much time and labor upon his 
farm, bringing it under a superior state of 
cultivation. He has added largely tothe 
original homestead, and has now about 
three hundred acres of land, making, al- 
together, one of the largest, as it is one 
of the best, farms in the town. Its 
chief products are fruit, corn, hay and 
neat stock. Of the former, several hun- 
dred barrels of choice varieties are pro- 
duced annually. When at home Mr. 
Prescott is, even now, often found in the 
field or the woods at work with the men, 
and few there are who can compete with 
him in any branch of farm labor. His 
love of Agriculture and practical knowl- 
edge of its requirements fits him in a 
high degree for the position to which he 
was appointed by Gov. Westonin 1874as 
amember of the Board of Trustees of 
the State Agricultural College. 

Upon the same spot occupied by the 
old family dwelling, Mr. Prescott erected 
in 1875, an elegant modern residence, 


which is thoroughly and tastefully fin- 
ished throughout, and furnished in a cor- 
responding manner, with an aim to gen- 
uine home comfort and a certain degree 
of luxury. <A choice library, rare paint- 
ings, curiosities and relics, gratify and 
illustrate the taste of the owner, and all 
the surroundings are pervaded with an 
air of refinement and prosperity seldom 
Witnessed, yet most delightful to contem- 
plate. The locality itself is one of the 
most pleasant and picturesque to be 
found in the region. In short, every- 
thing combines to make the home of the 
Governor-elect the abode of comfort and 
true enjoyment. Here his accomplished 
wife, formerly Miss Mary L. Noyes, 
daughter of Jefferson Noyes, Esq.. of 
Concord, with whom he was united in 
June, 1869, presides with true womanly 
dignity and grace, while his beloved 
mother, whose devoted affection for her 
only child is fittingly supplemented by 
her just pride in his successful career, is 
a cherished member of the household. 
Mr. Prescott is of commanding person- 
al appearance, standing about six feet in 
height, with a large frame and full de- 
velopment. He hasa fresh and ruddy 
complexion, showing the free circulation 
that comes of perfect bodily health. His 
clear hazel eyes look you frankly in the 


face, while his dark hair and beard, which 


he wears full but well trimmed, are ting- 
ed with gray. His mental organization 
isas fresh and vigorous as his physical, 
with a marked development of the per- 
ceptive powers, giving him the ready 
judgment of men, which has contributed 
in no small degree to his success. In his 
manners he is thoroughly democratic, 
meeting all as equals, and with a charm- 
ing courtesy which puts one immediately 
at ease, and his popularity in the social 
circle is as great as in public life. In re- 
ligion, while his sympathies are with 
what is known as the liberal element, he 
contributes alike to the support of the 
different denominations in his town. 

Just in the prime and vigor of life, and 
having attained a distinction which few 
at his age have reached, our Governor- 
elect may consistently look forward to a 
lengthy future career of honor and use- 
fulness. 
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EARLY SETTLERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN. 


No bells. bonfires nor cannon an- 
nounced the arrival of the little barque 
which sailed up the **deep waters” of the 
Piscataquack in 1623, and landed on Odi- 
orne’s Point, the founders of a new State. 
Tradition does not repeat nor history re- 
cord the name of the ship nor of the cap- 
tain who commandedit. The Mayflower 
and the men who landed on Plymouth 
Rock, in 1620, are as famous in history 
as Juson and his associates, who sought 
the Golden Fleece,are in ancient mythol- 
ogy. New England men never weary of 
eulogies of forefathers’ day; and they 
will, probably, never cease to commem- 
orate the heroism and piety of those forty- 
‘two god-fearing men, who signed the 
first written constitution known to hu- 
man history. Still, the Plymouth Colo- 
ny. by itself. wrought no nobler or bet- 
ter work for mankind than the unnoticed, 
almost unnamed colonists who founded 
New Hampshire. Massachusetts Bay set- 
tlers, the Puritans, eclipsed the humbler 
efforts ofthe Pilgrims at Plymouth. The 
Pilgrims bore the sufferings of exile. pri- 
vation and toil; but the Puritans at a 
later date appropriated the fame and 
the honor which from the laws, 
government and institutions of Massa- 
chusetts. Capt. John Mason, the Propri- 
etor of New Hampshire, sent over fifty 
Englishmen and twenty-two women, be- 
sides eight Danes who were employed in 
sawing lumber andmakingpotash. This 
number exceeded that of the Mayflower. 
It is not probable that all these men and 
women came in the first ship. Many of 
them arrived several years after the first 
company of planters occupied Odiorne’s 
Point. There is reason to 
that many women, possibly not 
came in 1623. Some writers suppose that 
the Hiltons and-a few other leading men 
brought their wives with them. For, 
ten years after the first settlement, the 


rose 


ho suppose 


one, 


letters of the proprietor and his agents in 
London, speak of sending the wives of 
some of the colonists or of supporting 
them, at the company’s expense,at home. 
The very slow progress of the settle- 
ments at Cocheco and Strawberry Bank 
show that the few; for 
only three houses had been built; on the 
Bank in seven years, and only three in 
ten years, at the upper plantation. If 
families were united in these 


laborers were 


labors, six 
houses would scarcely suffice for eighty 
persons. Why were these colonists less 
renowned than the Pilgrims of Plymouth ? 
The previous history of the Pilgrims, 
their persecutions at home, and their res- 
idence in Holland made them famous. 
Religion occupied the thoughts of all 
Englishmen. The Pilgrims were exiles for 
conscience’ sake; they suffered for the 
common liberties and rights of the whole 
people. 

The first settlers at Portsmouth and 
Dover were adventurers, bold, hardy, 
and resolute,like all pioneers who go into 
the wilderness to better their condition. 
Such is generally the character of em- 
igrants who found new states. Philoso- 
phers tell us that from the race, the epoch 
and the surroundings of a people, their 
future history may be accurately pre- 
dicted. Here then is a problem for the 
prophet’s solution. The race is Saxon; 
the epoch is one of progress. enterprise, 
discovery and controversy, both withthe 
pen andthe sword. The surroundings 
are the wilderness before them and the 
ocean behind them. Thesoilis rugged; 
the climate is Tell me. then, 
thou boasting seer, what will be the fate 
of this handful of men, as destitute and 
helpless as though they had dropped upon 
the earth from some distant planet. Will 
they die of starvation, be devoured by 
wild beasts or be massacred by savages? 
By occupation, they were fishmongers, 


severe. 
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farmers and mechanics. ‘Their several 
businesses” assigned by their employers, 
were to fell the trees, till the soil, fish, 
hunt and mine. Incessant labor in these 
occupations failed to support them; and 
the proprietors were obliged to sink their 
fortunes in the abyss of debt which these 
plantations opened. 
was a man of mark, 
been distinguished in any age. was 
financially ruined; but like Phaeton, 
guiding the chariot of the sun, he fell 
from great undertakings. Instead of 
securing coronets and mitres for his pos- 
terity he died the victim of disappointed 
hopes: 


John Mason, who 
and would have 


“No son of his succeeding.”’ 

The men he hired to plant his colony 
had not sufficient education, religion nor 
integrity to make them true to their trust. 
That they were illiterate, appears from 
the fact that many of them could not 
write their names. So little is said of 
their religion that, it may be presumed 
they had none to speak of. They did not 
attempt to gather a church, at Dover, 
till 1638. Then, they were broken up by 
quarrels, and some of their early clergy- 
men were fitter for the penitentiary than 
the pulpit. At Portsmouth. no provision 
was made for preaching till 1640, when a 
Glebe of fifty acres was granted for the 
support of an Episcopal chapel; and 
Richard Gibson was the first incumbent. 
The first Congregational church was 
formed much later. The founders of 
Exeter and Hampton were led by clergy- 
men, and churches sprang up with the 
towns themselves. That the servants of 
Mr. Mason were dishonest appears from 
the fact that, after his death, they plun- 
dered his estate, drove away his cattle 
that he had imported at great expense, 
and sold them in Boston for twenty-five 
pounds sterling a head, and appropriated 
his goods. There was no local govern- 
ment sufficiently powerful to punish 
great crimes; while the proprietor ruled 
through agents, factors and superintend- 


ents, there was little restraint over ser- 
vants but the personal influence of the 
so called governors. ‘The laborers were 
the *‘ hired men” of the proprietor who 
lived three thousand miles away. They 
were neither masters of their time, their 
labor, nor of its rewards. If the value 
of plantations and mills was enhanced, 
the profit was not for them. They 
neither owned the premises where they 
worked, nor shared the gains nor losses 
that resulted from their labors. When 
they became free-holders, and made com- 
pacts or ‘combinations’ for the better 
government of the plantations, and the 
more certain punishment of crimes, the 
stimulus of property, liberty and suffrage 
elevated the laborers, and fitted them to 
do, dare and suffer more than any other 
New England Colony. The people of 
Portsmouth formed a political compact 
as early as 1633, but it gained from the 
crown no authority to make laws or pun- 
ish offenders. Dr. Belknap says, that, 
till 1640, the people of Dover and Ports- 
mouth had no power of government del- 
egated from the King. At that time, they 
formed themselves into a body politic as 
the people of Exeter had done the year 
before. The next year, 1641, all the four 
plantations formed a union with Massa- 
chusetts, and voluntarily submitted to 
her jurisdiction. They were allowed 
peculiar privileges, for in 1642, the fol- 
lowing decree was passed by the General 
Court of Massachusetts: “It is ordered 
that all the present inhabitants of Piscat- 
aquack, who formerly were free there, 
shall have liberty of freemen in their 
several towns to manage all their town 
affairs, and each town [shall] send a 
deputy to the General Court, though they 
be not church members.” From this date 
the laws, usages and customs of the 
larger colony became the inheritance of 
the smaller; and the union which con- 
tinued for thirty-nine years, was ‘‘ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,” by 
both the high contracting parties. 
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PAYING THE MORTGAGE. 





BY MARY DWINELL CHELLIS. 


‘“‘Marry that old man! Never! Ill 
starve first. He may foreclose the mort- 
gage and turn us out doors as soon as 
he pleases to, but I will never be his wife, 
never !”” 

“Heavens and airth, child, who you 
talking about? You don’t say Peter 
Greenleaf wants you for a wife, do you?” 

“T don’t say any thing about it, Aunt 
Jane. Where in the world did you come 
from? I am glad to see you, but I didn’t 
know there was any body to hear me. 
Don’t tell, Aunt Jane.” 

“*T won’t” replied the unexpected visi- 
tor. ‘Don’t you be afraid. I’ve kept a 
good many secrets in my day, and I'll 
keep yours. I come over this morning a 
purpose to talk with you and see if I 
couldn't help you. If I only had the 
money, I'd pay up that mortgage and 
done with it. Then, the old man might 
whistle. “Spose your grandma’am could 
not help doin as she did, but ‘twas a 
master pity.” 

“She would have paid part of it before 
now, if Regis hadnt been sick and the 
cow died. She talked about it only a 
few days before she died, and told me 
if she left us suddenly, I must do the 
best Icould. She said there was a letter 
in the little bureau that would explain 
all about the mortgage, but [ haven't 
wanted to read it yet. I can pay part of 
the interest by winter, but Mr. Green- 
leaf says he must have the whole, and I 
can’t pay the whole.” 

“Well, child, don’t give up. It’s been 
awful discouragin’ weather, dark days 
and heavy fogs, and every thing all 
damped through; but ‘taint always ‘goin 
to be so. We've got to have Indian Sum- 
mer, yit. Your grandma’am was a 
curous manager; else she'd never made 
so much out of five acres of pasture land 
and an old sheep barn. That was all 
there was here when she bought it, and 
now, there ain’t no land in town that 





gives better crops; and there ain't no 


house that’s more comfortable. I’ve 
wished a good many times, I had her 
faculty; but I hain’, though I’m reck- 
oned tolable for plannin’. ‘*Where’s 
Regis?” 

**At work for Mr. Beman.” 

‘*He’s a smart boy.” 

“Yes, he is, and a good boy, too. 
he was older we could do better.” 

“Yes, but he’ll grow old fast enough. 
He’s twelve and you're eighteen, and 
you two are left without a blood relation 
in the world nigher than a second cousin. 
That’s what your grandma’am! told me 
the last time I see her ‘fore she died so 
sudden. I can’t make the way clear, all 
through, but don’t you marry a man you 
don’t want to. That's the worst thing a 
woman can do, and there’s always a 
curse follows it. I married a poor man, 
and I ain’t goin’ to say he wa‘nt shif- 
less, for he was, and everybody knew it; 
but I loved him and he loved me, and so 
[could put up with his ways, though 
they wan't just what they ought to be. 
When John and I was together, we never 
felt as though we wished somebody else 
was in either of our places. I wouldn't 
advise you nor anybody else to marry a 
shifless man; but I did, and I never was 
sorry. Peter Greenleafs wife didn’t 
have a poor man nor a shifless man, but 
she had a harder time than I did; and I 
hope if he marries again, he'll get some- 
body that*ll stand up for her rights. 
There he is. sure’s you're alive, comin’ 
over the hill. Want me to git out of 
sight?" 

**Perhaps it would be best, but please 
don’t leave the house.” 

“I won't, and don’t you be afraid. 


Manage to make him say if the interest’s 
paid, he'll wait for the rest. He thinks 
you'd make a purty piece of household 
furnitur, and some way he got a grudge 
against your gran’ma’am. I misdoubted 
how t’would turn out, when I knew she 
got the, money of him; but the Lord 


reigns, and,there can’t nobody hinder his 
plans.” 


If 
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People wondered why Mrs. Bradshaw she had received from Aunt Jane. 


mortgaged her place, while she alone 
knew that to save her grand-children 
from their father she had sent him a stip- 
ulated sum of money, which might have 
purchased but temporary safety had not 
death claimed him and so relieved her of 
further anxiety. 

In her thankfulness for this mercy she 
thought comparatively little of the obli- 
gation she had incurred, although her 
family arrangements were made with 
reference to the liquidation of the debt. 
She lived even more frugally than be- 
fore; but sickness and other untoward 
events had made it impossible for her to 
do this. For three years not even the 
interest had been paid, and now the 
amount saved for this purpose was hard- 
ly sufficient to pay the funeral expenses. 

Elsie Dunlap found herself sole heir 
of an encumbered estate which, if sold 
under the hammer, would leave her pen- 
niless. She was energetic, and capable. 
She possessed a strong will and much 
force of character; but, for the time she 
was nearly paralyzed by the sudden blow 
which had fallen upon her. Now, Aunt 
Jane’s presence and homely counsel had 
done so much to reassure her, that she 
met Mr. Greenleaf with becoming dig- 
nity. 

**My dear Elsie, how charmingly you 
are looking,” he said blandly, “I could 
not deny myself the pleasure of coming 
early. Iam to be out of town fora few 
days, and I thought it would be pleasant 
for us both to have everything definitely 
arranged between us. You will ,have no 
further trouble about the mortgage, and 
I—I shall have a fair and happy bride.” 

‘What do you mean,” now asked the 
young girl, recovering from her surprise 
at his audacity. 

“You know what I mean, my dear,” 
he replied with a smirk, which was in- 
tended to beasmile. ‘I did not expect 
you to accept my proposal at once. 
Perhaps I should have thought you 
wanting in maidenly modesty, if you 
had; but now you have had time for con- 
sideration, and I am impatient for your 
final answer.” 

‘Tam too young to marry,” she said 
hesitatingly, remembering the charge 


“2 
am not sure I understand fully about the 
mortgage. Please tell me the exact 
amount of your claim upon my estate, and 
the terms by which I can retain it.” 

“It is a waste of words, my dear, but 
I wish to please you;” and he proceeded 
to give her the desired information, even 
yielding to her request to make the state- 
ment in writing. 

She read it, thanked him, and placed 
the paper in her pocket, saying: ‘I 
think I can pay the interest before the 
first of December; and if I do, I can still 
remain here.” 

“If the taxes are paid. In order to se- 
cure myself and save you all annoyance, 
I have paid them. You see I have re- 
gard for your interests. You will give 
me the proinise I desire, Elsie? and he 
rose from the chair in which he was sit- 
ting, as though he would go nearer to 
her. 

‘What promise?” she asked, springing 
to her feet. 

“The promise that you will be my 
wife. You shall have everything that 
heart can wish. I will surround you 
with luxury and make your fife a long 
holiday. As my wife, you will not need 
to work, or calculate how money is to be 
made.” 

“But your wife did work,” responded 
Elsie with provoking coolness. ‘I have 
always heard that she worked hard and 
never had a cent of money to spend with- 
out being called to account for it. I am 
too independent for that.” 

What Peter Greenleaf thought my 
readers may imagine. What he said 
was: 

“When my wife was living, I was a 
poorer man thanI am now. She was a 
worthy woman, but we were not alto- 
gether congenial. Ina second marriage 
I should hope to realize what was denied 
me in the first.” 

There was an expression of scorn upon 
the rosy lips of Elsie Dunlap, and a flash- 
ing of the dark eyes which boded ill to 
her suitor. 

‘‘Have a care, my dear,” he said in 
well modulated tones. ‘*You have other 
debts and other debtors. I must be your 
husband or yourenemy. Youcan choose 
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which it shall be, but I shall not take 
your answer now. I never yield when I 
have reacheda decision. ‘Think of Regis. 
Can you bear to be separated from him?” 

He was gone, but before she had time 
tothink of Regis. Aunt Jane appeared,and 
watching him as he rode away, expressed 
her satisfaction with what had trans- 
pired. 

*You done well,” she said heartily. 
**He didn’t know you had a witness hid 
away, but when he began to talk, I give 
the bed room door a hitch, so I could see 
him, and hear all he said, too. I've faith 
the interest’ll be paid somehow, and he’s 
promised to wait for therest. But about 
them taxes and debts. I'll find out. 
He'd scare some girlsinto marryin’ him. 
He’s got most everybody in town under 
his thumb, except Aunt Jane and the 
minister and Cam Bassett. He come 
pretty near getting a hitchon my house, 
but he just missed it. Ill see, I'll see. 
Don’t give up. He won't be back to-day 
nor to-morrer.” 

“T hope not. 
Jane.” 

“I must, child. I’ve got a message for 
the minister, though I must look round 
‘fore I see him. Good bye.” 


Don’t go now. Aunt 


Then was Elsie’s héur of weak- 
ness, and she wept despairingly. She 
seemed hedged in on every side. She 


was in the power of a merciless man, 
and yet he professed to love her: prom- 
ised to provide for her brother and re- 
lieve her of all care. Others had sacri- 
ficed themselves and stilllivedon. Driy- 
en from their home, where could they 


go? She could earn a little by knitting 
and sewing; Regis could earn a little 


more; but there was the mortgage. 

“What's goin’ to be done for them 
Dunlap children?” asked Aunt Jane ab- 
ruptly, when she found the minister 
standing by the parsonage gate. 

*“T heard they were provided for by 
Mr. Greenleaf.” 

‘There ain’t no truth in that, Mr. Eld- 
ridge. I know all about it, and I'll tell 
you. Ihad it first hand, too, 
won't be no mistake.” 

The minister listened patiently, utter- 
ing now and then an ejaculation of sur- 
prise or indignation. 


so there 
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“Now, if you'll pray for light, and 
ways and means, ‘twill be your share, 
and I’ll see what I can do. If you had 
money, 1 know you'd give it, but there 
ain't nothing required of folks more’n 
they've got. Pray hard, for it’s a rough 
place to pull over when Peter Greenleaf’s 
hitched on his oxen to pull tother way.” 

“Stay to dinner and perhaps some light 
will shine upon the darkness,” said the 
minister, pleasantly, as his companion 
turned to leave him. 

“No, thank that an*t the way 
light’s comin’, and I've got my dinner 
waitin’ to home.” 

That day Elsie Dunlap read the letter 
of which her grandmother had told her, 
and from it learned 


you, 


much she had not 
before known; much. too. which grieved 
and saddened her. 

“If I leave you with the mortgage un- 
paid you must do the best you can. I 
can not advise you, only don’t trust Mr. 
Greenleaf, and don't let Regis go away 
from you. Ifthe worst comes, perhaps 
Aunt Jane will take you in, and you can 
manage to feed and clothe yourselves. 
But don’t trust Peter Greenleaf. I was 
obliged to go to him for money, but you 
will be under no such necessity.” 

These were the closing paragraphs of 
a letter which had for her the authority 
of a voice from the dead, and she re- 
peated the declaration made in the open- 
ing of my story. Early in the evening, 
Regis came, tired. but so glad to be at 
home that he soon forgot his fatigue. 

*How much money have we got?” he 
asked looking up into his sister's face.” 

**Not a dollar.” she replied. 

**I shall have a dollar to-morrow night, 
so there’ll be one in the house. and we 
must keep it till we get a mate to it. 
We've got lots of potatoes and corn, and 
hay enough to keep the cow,so we 
shan’t starve if we don’t buy any thing 
at the store; and you can mend up my 
clothes so they'll last. Then we can sell 
th: pig and some chickens, anda tub of 
butter, and that'll bring some money. 
Mrs. 
Beman says Mr. Greenleaf wants you to 
marry him,and [told her youjust wouldn't 
do it, will you?” 

*No, I will not.” 


We must pay up the mortgage. 
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“There, I knew you wouldn’t, for all 
she said there wan’t many poor girls that 
had such a chance. We don’t care if we 
are poor, do we?” 

“We will try not to care. Now tell 
me what you have been doing to-day, 
and what company you have had.” 

“T didn’t have anybody but Cam Bas- 
sett to work with me, and he didn’t talk 
much, though he worked like a house-a- 
fire. He's growing handsome and [ like 
him. He said grandmother was his best 
friend. I didn’t know that before, did 
you?” 

**No, indeed, but she was a friend to 
every one. Iam glad he remembers her 
kindly.” 

“SoamlI. After dinner, he asked me 
if I thought you'd ever marry Mr. Green- 
leaf.and I told him I knew you wouldn't, 
any sooner than you'd marry him, and I 
guessed not half so soon.” 

“Why, Regis;* and a blush 
the sister’s cheek, which he did not see. 

Mr. Eldridge had fulfilled his promise 
to pray for his young parishioners, and 
waited for some token that his prayers 
had been heard, when Cameron Bassett 
was shown into his study. 

“*{ don’t see you very often,” he said, 
in a tone which expressed the surprise 
he felt at receiving so unexpected a 
visit.” 

**No, sir, but I thought ‘twas right for 
me to come, because I could trust you 
not to tell.” 

**Not to tell what, my young friend ? 
After looking a moment into the clergy- 
man’s face, as if to assure himself that 
his confidence was not misplaced, the 
visitor proceeded to make known his 
business with a straight-forward earnest- 
nestness one could hardly have believed 
possible to him. 

Five years before he had drifted into 
the quiet country town, a poor, ignorant 
boy. Since then, he had done the hard- 
est, coarsest work uncomplainingly, yet 
always stipulating for wages which were 
so faithfully earned, that they could not 
be refused. He was kind and obliging, 
but few thought of him except when 
present, and then only as of a servant. 

“*T don’t know why I came here, only 
I happened to,” he said in reply to a 


suffused 


. 
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question asked by Mr. Eldridge. ‘I fol- 
lowed the river, and when I got opposite 
Mrs. Bradshaw's, I was so hungry, I 
went up to the house and asked her to 
give me something to eat and let me 
work and pay for it. She did, and talked 
to me besides, and the talk was better 
than the bread and milk. She told me 
what I could do if I tried, and I’ve tried 
ever since. I couldn't go to school and 
meeting like other boys, but I’ve done 
the best 1 knew how. I’ve saved some 
money, and I want you to take itand pay 
Mr. Greenleaf on that mortgage as far as 
‘twill go, until I can earn some more to 
finish up. Will you do it, sir?” 

**‘T am not sure that I ought to. You 
need this money tor yourself. You saved 
it for a special purpose.” 

Yes, sir, I saved it to buy a piece of 
land, but I can wait for that, I aim’t too 
old to start again.” 

“But Elsie might object to your doing 
this.” 

“I'm afraid she would, but you see, she 
ain’t to know it. That's why I come to 
you, because I thought you wouldn't tell. 
They’ve all done me more than that 
worth good. I don’t think I’d ever had 
the money but for what Mrs. Bradshaw 
said to me; so in a way, it belongs to 
her, and that mortgage must be paid. 
It must, Mr. Eldridge.” 

“It shall be paid, every dollar of it. I 
will try to raise what is lacking of the 
full amount and consider you my debtor 
for the balance.” 

**Yes, sir, do, and I will bring you the 
money as fast asTearnit. Youcan trust 
me. I always do as I say.” 

**T believe you, and shall be glad to see 
you, even if you have no money to 
bring.” 

‘Thank you,” and as the’ young man 
thus acknowledged the courtesy of his 
host, his eyes wandered toa plain book 
case filled to overflowing. 

**Do you care for books?” was asked. 

‘*Yes,sir, more than I care for anything 
else. When I came here, I only knew 
the letters, but I’ve learned since.” 

‘What have you learned?” 

*All Tcould. I bought an old arith- 
metic and I’ve been through it. It was 
hard work; but I kept at it, till I fin- 
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ished up every sum. I bought a gram- 
mar, too, and a geography.” 

‘*Have you studied alone?” 

“Yes, sir, there wan't any other way 
for me.” 

**Do you read books?” 

“Yes, sir, all lcan get; and Cameron 
Bassett forgot his usual reserve, as he 
was led to speak of the hopes and desires 
which had made him what he was. **You 
see, sir, I had it all to do myself, except 
what Mrs. Bradshaw helped me. 
didn’t know how much I owed her. I 
never told her. I meant to, but I didn’t. 
When she died I was sorry Ihadn't. I 
wish she knew.” 

**Perhaps she does know. God knows. 
and he is the one most interested. Do 
you read the Bible?" 

“Yes, sir, the first book I ever read 
was a Testament Mrs. Bradshaw gave 
She said “twas best of all.” 

**But you have never come to hear the 
preaching and praying and singing Sun- 
days.” 

*No, sir, perhaps I don’t rightly un- 
derstand about it. Sunday was my rest- 
ing and studying day, and there didn’t 
anybody ask me to go to meeting.” 

‘*May God forgive us.” ejaculated the 
clergyman fervently. ‘**Let me help you 
now. You are welcome to the use of 
any of my books, and I shall be glad to 
give you any assistance in my power. 
What books have you read?" 

*“T’ve read about Hugh Miller, and | 
thought I had as good a chance for learn- 


ing as he had.” 
** You have, and I hope you will be as 


grand and famous as he was.” 

‘“*T don’t expect that. He had more 
that belonged to him; and the young 
man tapped his forehead with his finger. 
**But I'll do what I can. If you'll allow 
me to take a book, I will, sir.” 

A book was selected, a few parting 
words exchanged; and Mr, Eldridge sat 
down to reflect upon the strange occur- 
rences of the day. He was both depress- 
ed and encouraged; while he felt con- 
demned for his neglect of one whom an- 
other had remembered. He counted 
again the money left in his keeping; 


She 


me. 
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counted also the cost at which he could 
supply the amount required to balance 


the mortgage. He must wear a thread- 
bare coat still longer, and deny himself 
the purchase of some much coveted 


books; yet he did not regret his decision. 

The next day Aunt Jane appeared 
bringing her small hoard which, howev- 
er, was not needed. 

** Then I'll lend it to Elsie to pay up on 
the taxes, and make out the 
money to pay me back fore winter's 
through,” said the good woman, joyous- 
ly. ‘It’s all come round just right. 

sut you hain’t told me how you got the 
money to pay up the mortgage, nor how 
you calkerlate it’s goin’ to be paid back.” 

**T have made no caleulations in regard 
to that, and you must excuse me if I de- 
cline telling you anything further about 
it.” 

“IT will; and on (the whole I don't 
want you to. I'll just think the Lord 
done it, and thank him for my ignorance. 
There’s good things happenin’ all round. 
I'm goin’ to have somebody to be in the 
house with me nights this winter, so 
‘twill seem more like livin’, and then 
there'll be somebody to do tor. I guess 
my neighbors‘ll come in fora share of 
help. ‘There's helpful and on-helpful 
times, Mr. Eldridge. and it’s likely to me 
we've had on-helpful ones long enough 
for just now. Peter Greenleafs gone, so 
you'll have to wait for him to come back; 
but there won't be no harm done while 
he’s gone. 
once.” 

Possibly he feared this; for he remain- 
ed away but two days, and on his return 
went directly to the cottage of Elsie Dun- 
lap, fully resolved not to leave it until he 
had obtained her promise to marry him 
the following week. He was not to be 
thwarted by a young girl's caprice, and, 
moreover, he fancied that he really lov- 
ed his fair debtor. He carried with him 
a gift, which it is but justice to say would 
have propitiated many disposed to be un- 
relenting; yet he experienced some em- 
barrassment when he found himself in 
her presence. 


she can 


He's missed his calculations 


[CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. ]} 
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This venerable institution is one of the 
oldest nurseries of classical education in 
America. It was founded in 1783 by Dr. 
John Phillips, a merchant of Exeter, in 
the days when that town was a_ business 
centre and the shipment of heavy goods 
was by water, in vessels of a few hun- 
dred tons burden. Dr. Phillips, having 
amassed a considerable fortune, seems to 
have determined on the perpetuation of 
the family name, not especially to grat- 
ify family pride, but to confer a lasting 
blessing on a posterity ever ready to ac- 
knowledge its obligations to the world’s 
benefactors. It should be remembered 
that the Exeter of that day was quite as 
important a town relatively, as it is now. 
There the Colonial Legislature held its 
sessions in common with its wealthier 
neighbor Portsmouth: there dwelt mem- 
bers of the Colonial Congress and there 
resided the Gilmans and others, after- 
wards Congressmen and Governors of 
the State. A hundred years since, Ports- 
mouth, Dover and Exeter were the towns 
of the Province of New Hampshire. 
Though the thought of Dr. Phillips can 
not be read, he doubtless imagined Exe- 
ter to gradually grow in importance as 
an inland town and that his Academy 
would flourish with its growth, not 
dreaming that railroads, half a century 
later, without destroying old land marks 
or degrading the venerable dignity of 
what the fathers had consecrated, would 
so change the currents of trade as to 
plant large cities far away from the sea- 
board and nearly annihilate the com- 
mercial importance of those dependent 
on harbor and tide water. But so it is; 
and Exeter of to-day only contains double 
the number of inhabitants it did in 1776. 
Yet its natural beauty remains almost 
undisturbed. The Squamscott river is 
as placid and the falls above it awaken 
scarcely a new echo,while many of those 
incident to shipping died along its banks 


forty or fifty years since. A cotton mill 
by the river side and a machine shop and 
foundry near the depot, are the princi- 
pal manufactories,and which oecupy the 
place of corn mills, saw mills and a few 
tanneries. The latter, in active oper- 
ation, with shipping, ship-building and 
country trade, were the foundation of 
prosperity and wealth one hundred years 
It was the fortune of Dr. Phillips 
to endow an institution more lasting than 
all of these, and the fortune of posterity 
to reap the manifold results of such a 
beneficent endowment. It appears by 
the catalogue of 1783 that 56 students at- 
tended and of these, 38 belonged to Exe- 
ter. This would indicate that no mod- 
ern advertising was resorted to in order 
to swell the number of pupils, and the 
inference is clear that Exeter and sur- 
rounding towns might have regarded the 
Academy as peculiarly theirs. A further 
and closer examination of catalogues 
shows us that the tree planted by Dr. 
Phillips bore such goodly fruit that it 
was plucked with avidity by dwellers in 
the several States of the Union and by 
many in foreign lands. As early as 1785, 
there was one student from the West 
Indies. Before the year 1800, a dozen 
had attended from the West Indies; and 
other States besides New Hampshire, 
were well represented. The number at- 
tending to April, 1869 was 3,855. This 
number must have increased to nearly 
4,500. 

The list of Principals is wonderfully 
short. Only three names appear. Dr. 
Benjamin Abbott, Dr. Gideon L. Soule, 
and Albert C. Perkins, A.M. The labors 
of Dr. Abbott and Dr. Soule cover more 
than three-fourths of a century of indefa- 
tigable toil and unremitting aid to those 
climbing the hill of science. Dr. Abbott 
was Principal of the Academy from 1788 
to 1838, just halfa century. Dr. Soule 
haying been already associated with Dr. 


ago. 




















Abbott for about seventeen years, was 
elected Principal in 1838 and held the po- 
sition until the election of the present 


Principal in 1873. The success, the fame 
and the lasting reputation of the schoo] 
is largely attributable to the efforts of 
these venerable instructors. Dr. Soule is 
still living in Exeter, though somewhat 
enfeebled in mind and body. Fifty years 
each, in almost daily contact with the 
youthful mind, the virgin intellectual 
soil, wherein must be sown the germs of 
science, the seeds of truth, the harvest of 
which has been gathered by admiring 
countrymen who have borrowed wisdom 
from statesmen and instructors! 

Dr. Abbott was remarkable for *dig- 
nity of character and suavity of manners. 
He never met the youngest Academy 
scholar in the street without lifting his 
hat entirely from his head. as in courte- 
and an 
abashed and awkward attempt to return 
the compliment. was the urchin’s first 
lesson in good manners and respect for 
his teacher. His government was always 
successful, because it was not in na- 
ture to be stern or passionate; and as he 
always allowed the offender time to de- 
liberate and become sorry for his fault, 
before was pronounced. the 
punishment never seemed unjust, even to 
the culprit. It was not strange. then, 
that he gained so strong a hold upon the 
love and respect of his pupils. To them 
he always appeared as if surrounded by 
some invisible enclosure, which even the 
boldest could not overstep without a 
bowed head and a feeling almost of awe. 
Others may have been equally, or even 
more successful as mere teachers; but in 
the general discipline of mind and char- 
acter, in exerting an influence upon the 
boy which continued through the subse- 
quent life of the man, no instructor ever 
surpassed him. It was a common re- 
mark among his pupils, that it was a 
shame to deceive Dr. Abbott or tell him 
a lie; and even if one ventured to do so 
he had a sort of uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that the Doctor had detected 
him, but saw fit to overlook the offence 
and allow it to be its own punishment.” 

These few words of eulogy are from 
the pen of Prof. Bowen, and the writer 


ous recognition of an equal; 


his 


sentence 
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observes of Dr. Soule that ‘the has al- 
ways followed the spirit and principles 
of his [Dr. Abbott's} administration, 
even while introducing such changes and 
improvements as the progress of the age 
in the modes of teaching and in the 
range of scholarship rendered necessary.” 

And Prof. Peabody of Harvard College, 
in his address at the dedication of the 
new Academy building, June 19, 1872, 
says of Dr. Soule; ‘following his prede- 
cessor , with no unequal footseps, like 
him, he has reared for himself an endur- 
ing monument in the republic of letters, 
——in the ripest scholarship of America.” 

These tributes to the ability, skill and 
sterling merit of these teachers are mod- 
est indeed, as their pupils who survive 
will bear witness. It has been remarked 
that Dr. Abbott was remarkably fortu- 
nate in his pupils” and the observation 
may be considered a just one, when we 
mention the names of Lewis Cass, Daniel 
Webster, Leverett Saltonstall, 
G. Coggswell, Edward Everett. John A. 
Dix. John G. Palfrey, Jared Sparks. 
George Bancroft and others, eminent in 


Joseph 


learning and statesmanship, having been 
under his charge. Webster was present 
and presided at the dinner given at the 
Abbott Festival in commemoration of 
Dr. Abbott’s completion of his fiftieth 
year as Principal of the Academy. The 
meeting was remarkable and unprece- 
dented. Among those who made speeches 
on the ocecasion, were, besides Webster. 
Everett. Palfrey. Saltonstall and John 
P. Hale. <A valuable silver 
presented the Doctor. On this 
one venerable man roseand said: 


service was 
occasion 
“You 
were his scholars, I was his teacher. It 
was little that I had to impart, but that 
little was most cheerfully given. I well 
remember the promise he then gave; and 
Providence has been kind jn placing him 
in just that position where his life could 
be most usefully and honorably spent.” 
This speaker was Hon. Jeremiah Smith 
(father of Judge Jeremiah Smith, one of 
the present Board of Trustees) who had 
served two terms as Representative in 
Congress, was afterwards Chief Justice 
and Governor of New Hampshire. He 
subsequently resided in Dover, but, at 
his death his remains were interred at 
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Exeter beside those of Dr. John Phillips, 
the Founder of the Academy. A few 
years since the remains of Dr. Phillips 
were removed to the **New Cemetery.” 
When exhumed, at the distance of about 
70 years, the skull of Dr. Phillips was 
well preserved, as also that of his wife. 
The skull of Dr. Phillips was thin, par- 
ticularly in the regions known to phren- 
ologists, as ‘‘acquisitiveness” and ‘be- 
nevolence” and a remarkable develop- 
ment of both of those organs was appa- 
rent. He died April 21, 1795, in his sey- 
enty-sixth year. 

Justice requires the mention of William 
Woodbridge, A. B., who was inducted 
into office as Preceptor of the Academy, 
May 1, 1783, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. So far as is known he was a worthy 
teacher, but failing in health, he was 
succeeded by Dr. Abbott in 1788. 

Two other teachers rendered invaluable 
assistance to Dr. Abbott. The first was 
Hosea Hildreth. Professor of Mathemat- 
ics for fourteen years, a man of *‘emi- 
nently robust mind, of iron will, of stren- 
uous purpose, of a stern integrity, and 
unflinching courage.” The second was 
Joseph Gibson Hoyt, afterwards Chan- 
cellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. He was one of the fac- 
ulty for eighteen years. Prof. Peabody 
says of him, ‘‘of his clear thought, vivid 
fancy, versatile genius, perfect zeal in 
every worthy cause, incessant activity, 
unwearied assiduity and unexhausted 
kindness in every relation, as teacher, 
friend, neighbor, citizen, none who knew 
him need that I should tell.” 

A sketch of Phillips Exeter Academy 
cannot be complete without a more ex- 
tended notice of its founder; indeed, a 
transcript of the life of Drs. Phillips and 
Abbott nearly completes the history of 
this classical school, until within a brief 
period. Dr. John Phillips was born in 
Andover, Mass., Dee. 27, 1719. His 
father was a clergyman. Dr. Phillips 
graduated at the early age of fifteen 
years. Leaving college he taught school, 
meantime studying theology. He 
ceived a call from the First Church 


re- 
in 


Exeter, but was too modest or diffident 
to accept it,and subsequently engaged in 
rade in that town. 


Amassing a fortune 
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and leaving no children, with simple 
tastes and habits and without covetous- 
ness, it seemed most natural and easy for 
him to give away large amounts for re- 
ligious and charitable purposes and be- 
queath the remainder for the furtherance 
of such objects. It was finely said of 
him that **without natural issue, he made 
posterity his heir.” Cultivating the nat- 
ural gift of benevolence by frequent do- 
nations he finally became the George 
Peabody of his State if not of his coun- 
try. In conjunction with Judge Samuel 
Phillips of Andover, Mass.. he founded 
Phillips Academy at Andover in 1778, 
the darkest period of the Revolutionary 
war, Judge Phillips contributing $6000 
and Dr. Phillips contributing $31,000, 
about one third being bestowed at the 
outset and the other two thirds in 1790. 
Dr. Phillips was a Trustee of this insti- 
tution until his death. He also endowed 
a Professorship of Theology in Dart- 
mouth College and was a Trustee of that 
College for twenty years. He also made 
liberal gifts to Princeton College N. J. 
Dr. Phillips asked no aid in founding the 
Exeter Academy. He obtained a char- 
ter April 3, 1781. It is thus the oldest 
institution of learning established by 
State authority, Dartmouth College hay- 
ing been established by Royal grant 
in 1769. By charter all the property of 
the Academy is forever exempted from 
taxation. The entire management is 


vested in a Board of Trustees of not 
more than seven or less than four. They 


are empowered to remove the institution, 
if circumstances should render such a 
change desirable and establish it in a 
suitable place within the State. 

The Academy was not established solely 
to give instruction in the various branches 
of secular learning ; it was solemnly ded- 
icated to the promotion of good manners, 
sound morality and pure religion. In 
the *Constitution and Laws” the Found- 
er says, “above all it is expected that the 
attention of instructors to the disposition 
of the minds and morals of the youth 
under their charge will exceed every oth- 
er care.” At the same time, Dr. Phil- 
lips’ religious views were very liberal. 
Even Dr. Abbott held different theologi- 
calopinions from its founder. Agreeable 


9’ 











to these wishes expressed and under- 
stood, the school has never become a 


mere sectarian institution. One restric- 
tion however, is made, i. e. *‘*Prot- 
estants only shall be in the Trust and in- 
struction of this seminary.” 

It is difficult to ascertain the precise 
amount of the several endowments. 
Three times during life the founder 
made over considerable property to the 
Trustees. Five years after Dr. Phillips 
death it appears that the Trustees held 
$58,880 in active funds, the 
house, [now occupied by Dr. Soule} the 
Academy buildings and grounds. Prob- 
ably the original endowments amounted 
to $65,000. In 1872, the amount of funds 
was $125,000. The academy building 
being destroyed by fire in December, 
1870, is was naturally supposed that a 
large portion of the fund must be used 
for the erection of the new edifice. A 
happy disappointment to such expecta- 
tions followed; donations for the new 
building delicately and modestly dropped 
into the Trustee’s hands from members 
of the Alumni, who respected and revy- 
erenced the institution as the cradle of 
their after greatness and prosperity, un- 
til [with contributions from other bene- 
ficent sources] the sum swelled to $50,- 
000 or enough to complete thenew acad- 
emy building. 


Mansion 


The academy building destroyed in 
1870 was erected in 1794 with the excep- 
tion ofthe **wings” which were afterwards 
added. The building originally used for 
the school and now occupied by D. W. 
Merrill as a dwelling, stood a little dis- 
tance westward of the present grounds, 
near the center of the village. It was 
two stories in height and built after the 
manner of the “square” houses of those 
days. When the larger building was 
erected in 1794, the old structure was 
purchased by Daniel Kimball and _re- 
moved to the Plains (Kingston road) and 
fitted into a dwelling house. It has been 
owned successively by Mr. Kimball, 
Samuel Leavitt. John Gordon and B. L. 
Merrill, Esq. 

The present building is a handsome 
and durable Gothic edifice, constructed 
of the best materials and in the most ap- 
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proved style of architecture, if improve- 
be made on ancient models. 
‘The rooms are spacious, commodious and 
substantially though not gorgeously fur- 
nished. Paintings and portraits and 
busts of eminent men, grace, adorn and 
dignify the Hall, many of which are the 
contributions of former students. 


ment can 


But whatever has been added within 
the last few years from the treasures of 
art to ennoble the soul or gratify an aes- 
thetic taste. the tone and discipline of 
the school has never been allowed to suf- 
fer; it has rather been elevated and in- 
tensified and to-day the school occupies a 
higher level and presents greater advan- 
tages than ever before. the 
Academy and its surroundings with the 
year of the opening. Then a_ small 
building, imperfectly ventilated except 
through chinks from imperfect carpentry, 
windows small and without 


Contrast 


and 
an open fire at one side of the room and 
insufficient for the wants of half the pu- 
pils; now all the modern appliances for 
light, warmth, comfort and culture. The 
grounds too, encircled with elms and 
maples, challenge admiration, whether 
clothed in vernal beauty or painted in 
sad but gorgeous autumnal dyes. The 
town changes are equally surprising. 
Where once stood low storied dwellings 
without paint and half sufficient light, 
with a very few exceptions, we now find 
private residences, some of which are al- 
most of princely magnificence. Al- 
though the population has only doubled, 
the number of dwellings must have 
quadrupled. The public buildings are 
more noble and costly; churches and 
school-houses handsomer and better and 
the principal business street, within a 
few years has, at the hands of the capi- 
talist and artisan, changed from a sickly 
row of dilapidated shops to one of stately 
and substantial brick edifices. Were the 
land holder and stock holder of to-day 
interrogated by a centennarian for the 
causes, the answer must be “the princi- 


shades 


pal cause is the establishment and growth 
of Phillips Exeter Academy ; while other 
enterprises have fluctuated. fled or per- 
ished with slow decay, this school of 
learning has endured, striking its roots 
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deeper and farther, diffusing material 
benetits year by year.” 

A great advantage this Academy en- 
joys over other classical schools in New 
England is the provision for free tuition 
and the partial maintenance of poor but 
meritorious students. ‘These scholars 
are not distinguished from other pupils 
except by proverty and merit. What 
they receive is simply a reward for schol- 
arship and good character. ‘This **Foun- 
dation,” as it is called, has attracted 
many poor but ambitious students, sey- 
eral of whom afterwards became emi- 
nent. One of these has shown his grati- 
tude by making over to the Academy an 
accumulating fund, now amounting to 
$20,000. Butthe Trustees have not waited 
for further endowments in this direction. 
Early in the present century the number 
of these scholarships was raised totwelve 
and within afew yearstotwenty. About 
fifteen years since Abbott Hall was 
erected at a cost of $20,000. This ac- 
commodates fifty students. A portion, 
even, of the expense of cooking is 
paid by the institution and the boarders 
only pay the first cost of the fcod they 
consume. Gorham Hall has also been 
purchased and fitted to accommodate 
fifty students, though the arrangements 
for board vary slightly from those of Ab- 
bott Hall. 

There is also a small fund to aid the 
needy in the purchase of text books. 
Some seventeen years ago, Mr. John 
Langdon Sibley, librarian of Harvard 
College, contributed $300 for this pur- 
pose. Other additions to Dr. Phillips’ 
endowments are a bequest of Nicholas 
Gilman of $1,000, the income of which is 
to be expended in vocal music; and $100 
by the late Leverett Saltonstall, to pur- 
chase books for the Academy Library. 

By a gift of Woodbridge Odlin, Esq., 
of Exeter, an English course has re- 
cently been established. The course ex- 
tends through three years,and Latin and 
French may be included. The Bancroft 
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Scholarship, founded by Hon. Geo. Ban- 
croft, has an income of $140; the Hale 
Scholarship, founded by Miss Martha 
Hale, has also an income of $140; and 
the Gordon Scholarship, founded by 
Hon. Nathaniel Gordon, of Exeter, has 
an income of $120. The Foundation 
Scholarships are also in part supported 
by a liberal bequest of the late Hon. 
Jeremiah Kingman of Barrington. The 
late Hon. F.O.J. Smith of Portland, 
Me., left a legacy to the Academy, which 
has not yet been made available, his es- 
tate not being fully administered. 

The present Board ot 'Trustees consists 
of Rey. Andrew P. Peabody, D. D., LL. 
D., President; Hon. Amos Tuck, A. M; 
Hon. George 8. Hale, A. B.; Albert C. 
Perkins, A. M., ex officio; William H. 
Gorham, M. D.; Joseph B. Walker, A. 
M.; Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. D.; S. 
Clark Buzell, Esq., Treasurer.; Gideon 
L. Soule, LL D., Principal Emeritus. 

The faculty is composed of Albert C. 
Perkins, A. M., Principal; George A. 
Wentworth, A. M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics; Bradbury L. Cilley, A, M., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages; Robert 
Franklin Pennell, A. B., Professor of 
Latin; (Vacancy,) Odlin Professor of En- 
glish; Oscar Faulhaber, Ph. D., Instruc- 
tor in French; Frederick T. Fuller, A. 
B.. Instructor in English. 

Delicacy forbids our giving an ex- 
tended notice of these instructors; in- 
structors in one of the oldest and best 
classical schools in the country and who, 
for depth of research, logical reasoning 
and aptness in communication, are the 
peers of any other in their profession. 
‘With like talent and skill combined, a 
constantly increasing fund, a widening 
reputation yearly and periodically en- 
riched and brightened, by the love and 
veneration of graduates destined to use- 
fulness and eminence, who will not pre- 
dict another centnry, even centuries of 
success to Phillips Exeter Academy ? 
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BY REV. LEANDER 8. COAN. 


Do we all have to lie— just a little? 
It will seem so if you try 
Sometime to render a reason 
When you cannot give reasons why. 
Mrs. B. comes in with her baby, 
And good Mr. B. comes, too, 
To have their partial opinions 
Corroborated by you. 
** Now isn't the darling pretty ?” 
And he is, to a mother’s eyes.— 
But you have not the yearning 
Which the most of that beauty supplies. 
But you must be a brute, to tell her 
Honestly, truthful and square, 
That you see no marvel of beauty 
In a tangle of tow-colored hair. 


And tough farmer John (with his cattle) 
With simple sincerity bold, 
Wants to confirm his opinion 
By what he is sure you hold. 
And you must allow him to think so 
By some sort of innocent crook, 
Or thereafter and forever 
Be blotted out of his book. 


Then the scribbler calls with his verses 
And reads them all over to you; 
And after you listen, how easy 
To smile with delight, that he’s through. 
And if you edit a paper, 
And a roll of the stuff comes in 
By the hand of an old subscriber, 
You just have to listen, and grin. 


Then there comes the rub of the matter, 
To give him a reason why 

The stuff do’n’t appear in your columns 
And not tell a sort of a lie. 

Or, the good parson quotes from his sermon, 
As dull as a drum, and as dry ;— 

Now wound the kind heart of the parson 

If you can, with the real reason why. 
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JENNIE’S WEDDING CAKE. 


BY HOPE HARVEY. 


“Tt can’t be Jennie’s!*’ That is what 
I said this morning, as I saw the big slice 
beaming at me so cordially from its sil- 
ver cradle tucked daintily in with the 
white napkin. 

** But it is Jennie’s,” I almost heard it 
say, ‘and here are her wedding cards, 
and here is her note, saying, * My Paul 
and I are coming to see you, to-day.’ 
So it is Jennie’s, O unbeliever!” repeat- 
ed the voluble brown cake. 

I leaned back in my easy chair, and as 
the soft April wind blew in at the open 
window, bringing a new flush to the 
cheek of the invalid, and stronger beat to 
the heart, I thought of Jennie. ‘My 
Jennie,” I always call her, for she has 
been mine through many changes which 
have come to both of us; she will be 
mine as long as I stay here, and she will 
be doubly mine in that future world 


where friendship and love are perfected 


and consummated. Shall I tell you of 
her? And yet, you will think it only a 
simple little story of the joy and sorrow 
of love and loss; no more, nor so much— 
God help us—as comes into the life of 
many of us, were the tale written out. 

Jennie came to us a stranger to all in 
the old Academy, but she won at once 
our school-girl love by her shyness and 
gentleness. If you think she was hand- 
some you are much mistaken, except that 
she wore the soul-beauty that always 
makes the possessor lovely. Beneatha 
forehead in no way remarkable, she had 
grey eyes, very inexpressive when her 
features were at rest, but lighting up or 
drooping most winningly with her quick, 
varying emotions; a long, large nose, 
wide, thin lips, and a skin whose exqui- 
site delicacy every breeze and sun ray 
marred with freckles. My fastidious 
hearer exclaims, *‘ What a description 
fora heroine!” But I never intimated 
that she was a heroine, and I warned 
you, in effect, that the story was not ex- 
citing. 


But what is a “heroine?” May she 
not be one who bears and suffers and 
sacrifices in unceasing little ways all 
through the little minutes and weeks, 
until the long years weigh her in the 
balance and find her never wanting; 
until there rises to heaven self-abnega- 
tion like a tower? Yea, verily. Then 
my Jennie is a heroine, but she does not 
know it, dear heart! She never will 
know it until the angels tell her so some 
day in the city where the worthy walk 
in white. 

Our school days passed on, tame 
enough, of course, but seeming to us full 
of thrilling event. We all had our pref- 
erences and loves, and Jennie’s came to 
her in the form of a handsome, blue-eyed 
youth, one of the students, who paid his 
boyish court at her shrine, and‘ then 
passed on to some new attraction. An 
arrow was left in the young heart, how- 
ever, which rankled and festered there 
for many a long month, until it was with- 
drawn by her own brave hand, when the 
wound gradually healed and she was the 
same quiet, sweet Jennie as before. Not 
just the same, either, for she was stron- 
ger and richer by a new experience. Ex- 
periences need not always be happy in 
order to bring health and strength, need 
they, my reader? A scar must not neces- 
sarily sear. My Jennie knew that. 

The years passed on, and for some 
time we met infrequently, although we 
corresponded regularly. It was plain 
from Jennie’s letters that the soul-beau- 
ty was increasing, though in the midst 
of poverty and care, for she was nearly 
the youngest of a large family, who must 
have their start in life before her. There 
were sisters to be settled in new homes, 
and the family heart and family purse 
were stretched tothe utmost to provide 
the simple dowry which seemed requi- 
site. Some of the brothers. with good 
talents and ambitions, must have a col- 
lege education. And Jennie bore her full 

















part of all this general sacrifice and econ- 
omy again and again, cheerful and un- 


complaining always. Not that she was 
stupid and uncaring, for her nature was 
pie-eminently susceptible to all hopes 
and pleasant plans. She must do for 
others, putting self down and away; so 
suitors came and went, while she bided 
her time. 

So the years went by, and when she 
could be spared from the family work- 
shop, she wrought for herself, to supply 
her wants; sometimes in a factory ; some- 
times ina little box of a school house, 
teaching for a term; sometimes, in an 
emergency, in a neighbor's kitchen, not 
wholly for the small recompense, but be- 
cause she loved to be helpful. 

Why did not this young woman strike 
out and make her way in the world, do 
you ask? Because, although she was as 
well fitted as many for an independent 
life, she was not easily to be shaken from 
the home nest where she was needed. 
All women are not free to ** strike out.” 
There are aged parents, and perhaps oth- 
er dependent relatives, to be taken into 
consideration. Jennie considered hers. 
By and by she and her youngest sister, 
Myra, were all who were left at home 
with the now feeble father and mother. 
And O, how Jennie loved that sister! 
She said to me often: 

‘“If God should take from me every 
friend I have, dear as they are to me, 
and leave me Myra, I could still be hap- 
amy” 

“There was to be a change. After four 
years in the army, and another year be- 
fore being ‘‘mustered out,” ‘ Johuny 
came marching home” to meet his wait- 
ing bride. Captain Johnny was the 
youngest brother, and he brought with 
him his dearest friend who had shared 
with him the five years’ camp and battle 
experience; the stalwart, brave, good 
Captain Philip Lement. Jennie and My- 
ra grew to love their worthy guest, but 
neither sister knew nor suspected the 
other's feelings. ‘* Love is blind,” pro- 
verbially, and besides that, love is often 
dumb. Then Jennie wove bright, pretty 
visions out of her own pure heart, and 
dreamed happy dreams. Then *Jennie’s 
wedding cake” was planned and made, 
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eut and distributed, allin Jennie’s sweet 
little imaginings. 

One evening Myra came later than 
usual into their little room, and found 
Jennie sitting by the window, looking 
out into the starlight with the hopeful 
gaze which had lately come to illuminate 
the dear grey eyes. Myra came and 
stood by her, caressing the dark hair, 
and said, ** Jennie, darling, I will tell you 
something beautiful. In October I am 
going with Philip to his home in Missou- 
ri. lam so happy, I can hardly tell you. 
O Jennie!” 

But Jennie gave one mute, swift look 
away beyond the stars, and sank down 
ina little white heap by the window. 
Do you think she fainted, shrieked or ra- 
ged before the astonished Myra? Did 
she tell her, like Whittier’s Annie, that 
she 


* Would pray the wind and sea 
To keep him forever from thee and me.” 


Not at all. Jennie, in her saintliness, 
knew nosuch way as that. She only 
knew how to pray, and give herself up 
for others, and pour out great stores of 
love without getting the returns her 
heart craved. Soshe staid long on her 
knees praying that night. What she 
said only God and the stars heard. Then 
she rose and kissed the sorrowful sister, 
and went to bed. That was all. Then 
in that short, but long summer, she smil- 
ed down her heart-aches whenever she 
could, and made rugs and quilts and fine 
linen for Myra, and even 

“Could broider the bridal gear, 
Though hands should tremble and eyes be wet, 
And stitch for stitch in her heart be set.” 

No, indeed, her heart was not broken. 
As I told you that the good scarred heart 
does not sear, so the good stricken heart 
does not break, though it bends and 
bieeds, andis always sensitive. But it 
answers to others’ sorrows ever after, 
and so there is gain out of loss. 

In the fall Philip and Myra went away, 
and Jennie was all alone tv watch and 
cheer the failing mother, and see her laid 
to rest in the little family burial ground 
on the hill top, where some of the home 
band were already sleeping. At last the 
old father joined the silent company on 
that hill top, and Jennie was left home- 
less, except as the married brothers and 
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sisters welcomed her by turns to theirs. 
Jennie was no longer young. Her con- 
tinued, though patient toil was telling 
upon her. A thread or two of gray ap- 
peared in her hair, and the girlish freck- 
les faded out, while the pallor of ill 
health sueceeded them. But how much 
she accomplished by her affectionate, 
steady perseverance. The young neph- 
ews and nieces, in coming years, shall 
rear a monument to the memory of thas 
tender eare. 

**O Jennie, can this be you?” 

*O Myra, isthis you?” 

These were the joyful, yet tearful 
greetings of the two sisters. Philip had 
written that Myra was sick, and alone 
and unprotected the timid little lady had 
travelled day and night the weary hun- 
dreds of miles, to bring unexpected joy 
to the invalid, and to herself as well. 
She wrote me from the West: 

** To sit by Myra’s bedside, to care for 
her onee more, to look into her dear eyes 
is more bliss than I ever hoped.” 

Under the gentle touch of this best of 
nurses, Myra recovered; and Jennie, re- 
maining awhile, was more at leisure to 


lavish some of her best feelings upon new 
friends, and among others, upon an un- 


worthy object. He appeared well, and 
Jennie, never suspicious, confided in him 
till he proved, first fickle, then false. It 
was a cruel blow, but suffering was noth- 
ing new to Jennie. It hurt just the same, 
but she could bear it. 

There came a sad day when Myra sud- 
denly sickened and died. No love of a 
fond husband, devoted sister, or helpless, 
clinging infants, could hold her back; 
and then Jennie thought those beautiful 
babies of her lost Myra’s would be hers 
to cherish in allthe future years. Surely 
Philip would love her now, and make his 
home hers for their sakes, since nobody 
could be to Myra’s children like Myra’s 
sister. 

“If your health were only better no 
one else should be my wife,” the per- 
plexed Philip often said. ‘* What shall I 
do, Jennie?’ 

‘**T cannot tell,” was the invariable re- 
ply. ‘*Do just as you think our Myra 
wonld have you do. LIonly know that 
love would make me strong again, to live 
and labor for my loved ones.” 
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But Philip chose for a wife a womazs 
already well, and Jennie laid her little 
darlings in their new mother’s arms, 
with sobs and kisses, and went her way- 
She thought once she could be happy 
with Myra alone; could she be happy 
alone without her? Certainly. Her ca- 
pacity for happiness had grown with that 
which gives it exercise. Though she 
grieved, she could still love fand she who 
can do that is blessed. The world is full 
of objects of love; the little children, 
the old, the affleted, the ignorant, the sin- 
ful; and Jennie found them out. ‘ Love 
made her strong again,” as she told 
Philip. Although not always recipro- 
cated to the extent of her large demands, 
it was not lost. ‘Talk not of wasted 
affection; affection never was wasted. If 
it enrich not the heart of another, its 
waters, returning back to their springs, 
like the rain, shall fill them full of re- 
freshment.” 

Jennie proved the truth of that. If 
you should hear her soft, merry laugh, 
and see the peaceful look on her beauti- 
ful face—yes, Jennie is beautiful now— 
you would know as I do, that all is calm 
and joyful within. 

But about **Jennie’s wedding cake.” 
you thought [the story was going to be 
about that? Well, it is all about it. 
Don’t you see how it was in process of 
making through all the years? <All the 
hard, bitter things, all the disappoint- 
ments and losses that went to make up 
the ingredients of the distasteful loaf 
were sweetened by the joy of unselfish 
love and seasoned with the salt of con- 
stant goodness; and Jennie’s is of. all 
wedding cakes the most delicious. —__ 

And what will I do with the doctrine 
that a person can never truly love but 
once? I donot know. Ido not pretend 
to be wise. I only know that Jennie has 
a whole, full‘ fresh heart to give “her 
yaul.”” 

Jennie’s Paul is just the man for her. 
He is worthy of her, and needs no other 
description. In along and intimate ac- 
quaintance under a variety of circum- 
stanees, the foundation was laid fora 
happy marriage. ‘The happiest day of 
my life,’’ she called her engagement day ; 
what she named her recent wedding day 














sne has yet to tell me when we meet. 


“ What are the lilies snowy white 
That bloom afresh at Easter tide, 
When fairer still, "mid sunshine bright, 
The April brings a bride—a bride!” 


Now [ have finished my sad—or glad? 
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—story of * Jennie’s wedding cake,” and 
it és Jennie’s after all! 

And see! down the road under the bud- 
ding elias, are coming Paul and my Jen- 
nie. 





AMONG THE SHAKERS. 


When you have seen one Shaker settle- 
ment, you know almost precisely how 
they all look,—the same arrangement of 
huildings, the same style of dress and 
furniture, the same habits of thrift and 
tidiness, and that appearanceabout every- 
thing, as if here, at last, you had founda 
people settled into their places for their 
whole life-time. There is something 
about this air of permanence which takes 
hold upon you for the time being. You, 
yourself, are not sure of anything; you 
may be obliged to change your place of 
abode to-morrow, or next week, or at 
furthest sometime; you are not certain 
even that you can keep your own home- 
stead in your family. Everybody is lia- 
ble to **sell out,” to fail in business; 
changes uncounted on may take place, 
contingencies may arise, necessitating a 
removal, even to those whose local at- 
tachments would seem to be strong 
enough to hold them to one spot all their 
lives. ‘To **move on,” like poor Jo., is 
the order for most of the race. 

But here is a body of men and women 
who are absolutely fixtures; who have 
not only voluntarily committed them- 
selves to a mode of life pre-arranged for 
them, but have doneit with the knowl- 
edge that intoit henceforth there will be 
no place for plan or conjecture about their 
future, as to where they may be living, 
or what be doing, a few years hence. 
In one sense, and a very practical one, 
their pilgrimage is ended. They may, 
and do make journeys to sister commu- 
nities and elsewhere, but no more think 
of any other change than we do of com- 
ing back after we are dead. 

They are there to stay. And that fact 
uccounts for a great deal. It is partial 
explanation of the contentment on the 
faces of the Shaker sisters. It is a rea- 





son for the repose and settledness which 
pervade a Shaker village—that indetina- 
ble something, so altogether unlike the 
life of ordinary villages, and which you 
feel in the air, and are conscious of by 
some instinct, as men claim to be aware 
of the presence of spirits. Whether you 
pass along the streets. or enter the 
houses, or wherever you go, you feel 
that you are beyond the reali of hurry; 
there is no restlessness, or fret 
ness, or anxiety about anything; itis as 
if the work was done, and it was one 
eternal afternoon. Nor does anything 
dispel this feeling, even when you are in 
the midst of .their industries. and the 
making of cheese, the milking of cows, 
the washing and ironing, and baking, 
and harvesting are going on around you. 
They do it all so leisurely, so quietly, 
that you feel something as he did who 
saw men *‘as trees walking.” 

- They are the only people in this coun- 
try. if not in the world, who have been 
able for nearly a hundred years to live 
on the planof a community of property, 
conducting their domestic affairs on the 
principle of co-operative house-keeping. 
Somewhere among the founders was re- 
markable sagacity and forecast; and 
though their numbers fail, those quali- 
ties have by no means fallen off. It was 
an evidence of their far-seeing, practical 
sense that they chose such advantageous 
localities for their settlements. 

Not the least desirable among the 
nineteen that exist in the United States, 
is that in the old, farming town of Can- 
terbury, in New Hampshire. The three 
villages, separated by fields, are on one 
long street onthe crest of a ridge. They 
come into sight—three clusters of white 
or straw-colored buildings, with red roofs 
—as you ascend the last hill. The Shak- 


of busi- 
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ers believe in sun and light, and a free 
circulation of air, so you will see no 
outer blinds, thick shrubbery, or 
shade trees. The orchards are for the 
most part away back, and smooth fields 
roll towards the south so far as the 
of forest down in the 


or 


line 
low-lands. Your 
road dips into a shaded hollow, and when 
you come out, you are where four meet; 
a stone watering-trough is in the centre 
space, and guide-boards on the tree- 
trunks point to shaded ways off towards 
country villages, or north over the mount- 
ains. Your route is up the long hill, be- 
tween the beautiful uplands, skirted with 
such stone walls as you see nowhere but 
in New England. 

At the first house, you tind your place 
of entertainment. The two front doors 
open, and a brother and sister come out; 
and your attention is called first to their 
arrangement for alighting from a vehicle, 
of which you avail yourself, stepping 
upon a platform level with the fence-top, 
and by stairs descend to the flagged walk 
within the yard. You are addressed by 


your given name; youare no longer Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, but John or Mary; and, in 
answer to your questions, you hear **yea”’ 


and *nay.” often twice uttered, and with 
an approving or deprecatory inflection 
which the rougher * yes” no” of 
common usuage are incapable of; you 
are thus brought to the knowledge of 
such flexibility in the enunciation of 
those monosyllables as you had never 
suspected; for while the **nay,” besides 
its legitimate negative. is made te» mean 
denial, reproof, warning, surprise, dis- 
appointment and sorrow, the ** yea” not 
only affirms, but invites, approves, ca- 
resses, and is, in the very cadence in 
which it is spoken, a welcome. If you 
are a friend, you are made doubly free to 
their hospitality. In this way it was that 
we came to know something of the homes 
and hearts of the Shaker women. 

If one’s preconceived idea about the 
rooms is that they are unattractive, by 
reason of the austerity in furnishing, 
and the general primness—that is alto- 
gether a mistake. There is an esthetic, 
as well as a very practical side. But it 
is by no means certain that it is not the 
latter which most readily takes the eye 


or 
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of the visitor who has ever had a house 
of her own. To such, there is refresh- 
ment in the absolute cleanliness and tidi- 
ness, and order. It is the one kind of 
household life where the rule of having 
**a place for everything. and everything 
in its place,’ is always carried out. 
The consummate result has there been 
reached. Everything runs smoothly. 
Evidently those who planned the domes- 
tic arrangements, while they had in view 
handiness and compactness, did not over- 
look the fact that there might be a great 
saving of noise and labor in the con- 
struction of furniture; and so, as far as 
practicable, they had presses and 
heavy benches built into the wall, in- 
stead of movable fixtures. Except in 
the dining-rooms, they can hardly be 
said to have any tables—though small 
round stands serve to hold the evening 
lamp—but in lieu of them, are broad 
benches, with compartments and closets 
filling the space beneath. Every avail- 
able place is occupied with drawers or 
closed-in-shelves, of all depths and sizes, 
answering for clothes-rooms, trunks, 
bureaus and wardrobes; and in those 
commodious and nicely-tinished recepta- 
cles are consolidated the multifarious 
articles, which in ordinary houses are 
always getting into places where they 
should not be; and the sight must be 
comforting to any much-worried mistress 
of a house, who, delighting in quiet and 
system, enjoys putting her things to 
right, but is always haunted by the recol- 
lection that they will not ‘*stay put.” 
There are almost no steps to be taken, 
no doors to be opened, and there are no 
hiding-places for dirt or cobwebs; the 
speckless walls present a polished sur- 
face, unbroken by mirror or picture; the 
stained floors are crossed by paths of 
carpet; the window-shutters slide down 
a groove, and drop out of sight within 
the ceiling when not in use; the care- 
fully ironed muslin curtains, which slip 
on rings. are folded like a napkin and 
laid up over the rod from which they are 
suspended; on wooden pins at the top 
of the room are hung all the chairs not 
immediately needed; and on another of 
these ubiquitous pins, behind the little 
oblong box stove, which is set high and 
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out from the wall, are ranged shovel and 
tongs, dirt-pan and brush; and near at 
hand in the passage-ways, in immense 


from floor to ceil- 
ing, containing shelves and a chest-like 
recess, is laid the fuel for immediate use. 
Everything is constructed and adjusted 
with reference to the fact that the occu- 
pants of those rooms are never to change 
their habitation. ‘*‘ We are here to stay. 
We shall never move from here. 
here to live always,” said one of the sis- 
ters; and so all her personal belongings 
are together, close at hand, as conven- 
iently and carefully arranged as she 
chooses to have them. She has her small 
properties, her individual rights, and ex- 
ercises her tastes as any other woman 
might. Every sister has one piece of 
furniture which is her own—a sort of 
cabinet, more or less elegant or elaborate, 
which combines work-table, writing- 
desk, and book-case, abounding with 
pigeon-holes, and lockers, and delightful 
little drawers and _ hiding-places, and 
made high enough to screen her as she 
sits before it in her splint-bottom chair. 
It is in the furnishing of these that there 
is the best opportunity for showing fem- 
inine tact and daintiness; in the vase of 
flowers, the book, or picture, or bit of 
ornamental work. 

Notwithstanding the absence of deco- 
ration on the walls. of draperies. and the 
luxurious and ornamental articles of the 
dwellings of the world’s people, the liv- 
ing rooms, which three or four of the 
sisters share together, are anything but 
austere; nor do they lack in elements of 
the picturesque. ‘Those homely but cosy 
interiors—what a quaint, old-world look 
they had, recalling some of the medieval 
paintings, where the few accessories to 
the human figures are made the most of, 
and depicted in such a realistic way as to 
seize at once upon the fancy! There 
were long, low-ceiled apartments, with 
broad benches and presses in warm tints, 
with narrow, nun-like beds, and a pot or 
two of flowers on the window-seat. which 
reminded one of certain old pictures, 
where the virgin Mary and her kinswom- 
en are represented with pre-Raphaelite 
fidelity. And inthe house where noth- 
ing was done but the spinning and weay- 


presses reaching 
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ing of the strong, bright carpets, it 
seemed as if one had been transported 
It was 


house- 


into some other age than this. 

like going back to an old Saxon 
hold, where, while the master and all his 
men were away, on hunt or foray, the 
mistress and her maidens, in snowy wim- 
ple and kerchief, sat and spun. or wrought 
at tapestry, to enter those rooms where 
shuttles and wheels, and reels were fly- 
ing, and among bright colored yarns and 
webs, those women were living a busy, 
domestic, social life, in 

none but women entered. 

Their mode of co-operative housekeep- 
ing might furnish some hints to those 
outside who have faith that any system 
of the kind can ever be made available. 
Each has her allotted work, and when it 
is done, her time is her own; and in most 
cases there is rotation enough to relieve 
the life from monotony; for, after a cer- 
tain number of weeks, she takes her turn 
at something different. There is nothing 
to worry about. She has ner one thing 
to do, and with no others has she any 
concern. All the bread for one family 
and the guests is baked in one place, 
where young girls in snowy caps were 
waiting about for the loaves to rise; in 
the laundry, others hovered about the 
long ironing boards, or tended the get- 
ting up of the diaphanous caps. which 
were receiving their finishing stiffness in 
an oven; in the mending-room, in the 
dairy—shining in cleanliness and frag- 
rant of cheese—and in the poultry-yard, 
some young, and some old had there 
work, and one Scotch lassie tended their 
flower garden. ‘There was no lack of 
good feeling or~ pleasant manners; but 
on the contrary, while preserving a de- 
gree of reticence, natural to their separa- 
tion asa people, there was sisterly ten. 
derness and regard for one another's 
rights and feelings, not always found 
where that relation is one of blood in- 
stead of association. 

In passing from the Lower to the Up- 
per Village, we went by their burial- 
ground, which is a plain field, unadorned 
and unshaded, except by a few pines and 
firs and low poplars. There, with the 
long grass waving above them, lie in 
regular rows, all who have died there— 


a home where 
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the headstones of a size, all alike, and 
inscribed only with the name, initials, 
and figures, denoting the age, and year 
of death, as simple as possible, begin- 
ning with the founder. The ages thus 
given and general statistics show great 
longevity in the community. It would 
seem that the freedom from worldly 
cares was accompanied by length of days. 

As they have no concern about the fu- 
ture—their support being secured—they 
have leisure to invent and to perfect the 
labor-saving machinery which does such 
service out-of-doors and in. They do 
not at Canterbury manufacture so many 
wares as formerly, but of its kind their 
work is of the best; and they are as 
shrewd at driving a bargain as they are 
efficient managers. They have shown 
great judgment in the eonstruction of ag- 
ricultural implements,in high cultivation, 
in the raising of stock, and in the selec- 
tion of the fittest. At six o'clock of our 
first evening there, we heard the great 
bell ring, and were invited to go up to 
the barn and see the milking. Some 
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thirty cows filed in, each to her own 
stall, when one of the brethren moved a 
lever, by means of which all were secured 
at onee, and the work was begun by the 
sisters. The blue-frocked young men 
waited round till it was over, then the 
milking stools were hung up in order, 
the lever pressed back, and every stan- 
chion slid aside, setting free the cows 
which were all taken back to the pasture 
to remain till sunrise. 

On our second evening, a company of 
young girls gathered round the piano, 
and sung **Ninety and Nine,” and **Hold 
the Fort” from the veritable Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns; and after that, we were 
admitted to an old-fashioned apple-bee, 
in the great wash-room, to which cart- 
loads of apples had been brought, in 
readiness, and where, at nine o’clock, we 
left the large party, in the height of busi- 
ness, running the machines, carrying 
round the trays of pared apples, and col- 
lecting the slices, altogether a social 
scene, an unexpected merry-making, for 
a Shaker community. A. B. Harris. 
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BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


In a small parish, a few leagues out of 
London, a young and beautiful girl sat 
sobbing as though her heart would break. 
And good reason she had, poor child, for 
in the same humble room her mother had 
but just breathed her last. 

In this same room stood the undertaker 
and one of the parish officials, who had 
just arrived. Neither of them paid much 
heed to the sobs and lamentations of the 
poor girl, for they were used to such 
scenes, and in no way liable to overflow 
with a superabundance of sympathy in 
any case. 

They had been summoned hither by 
some friendly neighbor of the deceased, 
and were now considering with charac- 
teristic sagacity the causes which, in 
their imagination rather than in fact, had 
led to the present state of increased pau- 
perism. 

Mrs. Forsyth was cited as an example 


in point, although the poor woman man- 
aged, up to the last moment of her life, 
to keep off the parish. 

Jack Forsyth, they said—that was the 
late husband of the deceased—had been 
left with a fortune of three hundred 
pounds; but he had squandered it all in 
riotous living, before his death, and had 
left his wife and child to come on the 
parish. 

And such, they sagely assured each 
other, were the promoting causes of the 
present increase of pauperism—and pau- 
perism, they still further affirmed, could 
never be eradicated from their midst so 
long as people were permitted to do just 
as they liked, and throw away the money 
which a kind Providence had seen fit to 
bestow upon them. 

Ellen Forsyth, despite the frantic na- 
ture of her grief, could not well avoid 
listening to the unfeeling remarks of 














these interesting worthies, and she se- 

cretly resolved that, come what might, 
she never would become a burden to the 
parish. 

No sooner, therefore, was the form of 
her dearly beloved mother committed to 
the dust, than she quietly disposed of 
what few articles of furniture the house 
afforded, settled with the parish beadle, 
who had defrayed the funeral expenses 
in the first instance, and the next morning 
turned her face resolutely in the direction 
of London. 

She had heard a great deal of London, 
though she had never been there. Her 
ideas of metropolitan life were necessa- 
rily vague—-possibly extravagant; but 
her will was iron. 

After a journey of four or five hours, 
weary and foot-sore, she reached a poor 
inn in the suburbs of the town. 

It was during the troublous times of 
the first Charles; and coming with no 
recommendation, she found it impossible 
to obtain a situation, even asa servant 
girl. : 

The little money she possessed being 
at length exhausted, and no other oppor- 
tunity of a place presenting itself, she 
engaged her services toa wealthy brew- 
er to carry out beer from his brew-house 
—becoming, in consequence, one of those 
persons denominated *tub-women.” 

Mr. Peasley, the brewer, who happened 
to be asingle gentleman, observing a 
good-looking girl in this most menial and 
degrading of occupations, took her in- 
stantly into his employ as a house servant. 

If Ellen was attractive in the mean at- 
tire of a tub-woman, she became posi- 
tively irresistible to the brewer ir the 
neat garb of a servant-girl. 

She was sprightly and _ intelligent— 
modest, likewise, yet open and unreserv- 
ed; and the brewer, whose heart was not 
adamant, found himself day by day be- 
coming insensibly entangled in the mesh- 
es of love. 

Of course he could not fail to perceive 
that a wide disparity in a social sense ex- 
isted between himself—one of the richest 
commoners in England—and a poor ser- 
vant-girl, who had neither money nor 
friends, and perhaps not even respectable 
antecedents to recommend her. 
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But she was superior to all the seduc- 
tive arts and blandishments of that dis- 
solute period, and finding it impossible 
by presents or promises to tempt her 
from the paths of virtue, the enamored 
brewer, no longer able to restrain his pas- 
sion, prostrated himself before the incor- 
rigible Ellen, and offered her his hand 
aud fortune, which she, considering the 
liberality of the proposal, if not the pas- 
sion which had prompted it, very joyfully 
accepted. 

Ellen Forsyth, now the wife of a 
wealthy citizen, and possessed of charms 
that the loveliest lady in the realm might 
have coveted, soon became courted, pet- 
ted, and flattered by many, and hated in 
the same proportion by others who had 
jealously regarded her progress from the 
low calling of a ‘*tub-woman”™ to a coach- 
and-four, and the arms and exhaustless 
purse of the prince of the brewers of 
London. 

Peasley, who was more than double the 
age of his wife when he married her, 
died while she was yet a young woman 
of twenty-five, leaving her undisputed 
heir tothe bulk of his property, which 
rendered her more than ever the object 
of flattery, and fortune-hunting persecu- 
tions. 

The vulgar business of the brewery 
was of course dropped, and no one but 
those far beneath her in social dignity, 
and maliciously inclined at that, presum- 
ed to question her antecedents, or to rec- 
ollect aught of that period when she had 
first appeared in the real-life scenes of 
London low-life as a **tub-woman.” 

Of course the lords, dukes, and earls, 
to whom she nodded through her coach 
window, had no disposition to know 
ought of so scandalous a matter, so long 
as the rich and beautiful widow was wil- 
ling to receive their attentions, and to 
encourage them with her smiles to hope 
for still greater favors. 

On the death of Mr. Peasley, an emi- 
nent young counsellor at law, named 
Hyde, was recommended to the bloom- 
ing and dashing young widow as a suita- 
ble person to arrange her late husband's 
affairs. 

Now novelists do not work without a 
precedent, as may easily be surmised 
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when you find parallel cases just as sur- 
prising and romantic with the historian. 
The lady falls in love with the page, or 
her father’s secretary, which is all the 
same, and the miss with the music-mas- 
ter, or the messieur who gives twelve les- 
sons in the French; the bachelor uncle 
with the housekeeper, though he has 
riches and poor relations in abundance; 
or the hostler with the bar-maid, who 
treats him to gin and water on the sly; 
—and, pray, why should it be out of place 
with the widow of a wealthy brewer to 
fall in love with the handsome and ambi- 
tious attorney she employs. 

It is all the work of association, we 
say, if the affinities be right—in proof of 
which, let me add, that the widow of the 
brewer did fall in love with Hyde, the 
attorney, which was all proper and busi- 
ness-like, and to work up the usual, or, 
rather, unusual climax of this affair, 
Hyde, who regarded the widow's fortune 
as a matter too substantial to be tritled 
with, readily followed suit,—loved, pro- 
posed, and was accepted. 

‘Hold!’ says the discriminating reader. 
“This is no romance, my dear sir; it 
smacks too much of the metalic ring of 
financial cleverness.” 

True, gentle reader, it is difficult to rid 
ourselves of the old impression of ** love 
in a cottage,” princely adventurers in the 
garb of troubadours, and similar dear old 
moonshine that leaves its impression on 
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the dreamy and poetic spirit of our own 
most matter-of-fact age—at least when 
compared to the romance of our present 
matter-of-fact narration. 

But the world of the real is not less 
stereotyped in representation than the 
world of the ideal—it is all the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. 

Circumstances may modify passion, re- 
fine intellect, purify thought; but, in re- 
ality, human nature remains the same in 
Botany Bay, China, or the antipodes. 
Twenty years ago we remember to have 
seen Miss McCrae murdered in statuary, 
and the other day we saw her again, a 
little faded it is true, as naturally might 
be expected, after constantly undergoing 
the process of being murdered for so long 
a period, by a malicious savage in red 
daub and feathers; and as you look back, 
are you not morally satisfied she is the 
same unfortunate lady, of the same iden- 
tical plaster and wax that your grand- 
father saw, and that your grandson is 
positively certain to see, and to regard 
with the same admiration and awe that 
you yourself once regarded it? 

Suffice it to say, or rather let it be suf- 
ficient to add, that the lawyer and the 
brewer’s widow were married, and that 
Hyde, afterwards the great Earl of Clar- 
endon, by issue of this marriage, became 
father-in-law to James II., so that the 
poor tub-woman was the true mother of 
the queen mother of Mary and Anne. 





HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF MANUFACTURING AT THE 


CITY OF MA 


NCHESTER. 





The territory upon which the city 
of Manchester is located was first 
settled about the year 1730, by 
Scotch-Irish, who emigrated from 
the north of Ireland in 1719, and with 
others established the colony of Lon- 
donderry. Among these settlers was 
Archibald Stark, the father of Gen. 
John Stark of Revolutionary fame. 
The territory which was incorpo- 
rated as a towv by the name of Der- 


ryfield in 1751, consisted of a por- 
tion of the south-west part of Ches- 
ter, a part of the north-west portion 
of Londonderry and an ungranted 
tract of land called Hurrytown,about 
thirty-five square miles in all. Am- 
oskeag Falls in the Merrimack at 
this point was a great fishing place 
and vast quantities of salmon, shad, 
alewives, lamprey eels, &c. were 
taken. The Pennacook Indians had 
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their headquarters at this place, and 
upon an eminence near the east bank 
of the river, overlooking the falls 
and upon which now stands the man- 
sion of ex-Gov. Smyth, Passacona- 
way, the chief of the tribe, resided. 
In 1810, the name of the town was 
changed to Manchester. Upto the 
year 1837, the town was of but little 
importance, and contained at that 
time only about 800 inhabitants, and, 
up to the time mentioned, no law- 
yer, physician or clergyman had 
settled in the town. 

The city, which was incorporated 
in 1846, now contains about 25,000 
inhabitants. The rise, growth and 
prosperity of this—the largest city 
in the State—has been almost wholly 
dependent upon its great manufac- 
turing interests. There are now in 
the city four large corporations, viz: 
the Amoskeag, the Stark, the Man- 
chester and the Langdon,with an ag- 
gregate capital of $6,750,000, besides 
many other manufacturing establish. 
ments of less importance, 

In tracing the history of manufac- 
turing at Manchester, it is proper to 
state that cotton goods were manu- 
factured in 1809 at Amoskeag Vil- 
lage, which was then a part of Goffs- 
town. This village is situated on 
the west bank of the river opposite 
Amoskeag Falls and about a mile 
and a quarter from the business por- 
tion of the city. The first cotton 
mill in the State was built at New 
Ipswich in 1803. Benjamin Pritch- 
ard, who had been connected with 
the millat New Ipswich, came to 
Amoskeag in 1809, and, joining him- 
self with others, built a mill and 
commenced the business of manufac- 
turing cotton cloth. The business 
proved successful and the next year 
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a stock company, called the Amos- 
keag Cotton and Wool Company, 
was formed and incorporated. The 
machinery was for spinning alone. 
The cotton was picked and the yarn 
was woven by the women belonging 
in the vicinity. The price paid for 
weaving averaged about 3 1-2 cents 
per yard, according to the fineness, 
and a smart weaver could earn about 
36 cents per day. 

In 1825, the property was sold to 
a new company, and a machine shop 
and two new mills were erected and 
the manufacture of sheetings, shirt- 
ings and tickings was commenced. 
The tickings soon acquired a great 
popularity, as they were the best 
which were then manufactured in 
the country. Thetrade mark upon 
the tickings, consisted of the letters 
A. ©. A. The first two letters 
standing for Amoskeag Company 
and the last letter A., signifying the 
first class or quality of the goods. 
This trade mark has been used by 
the company at Amoskeag and its 
successor, the Amoskeag Manufac- 
turing Company, for upwards of fifty 
years. The operations of the com- 
pany at Amoskeag were very suc- 
cessful. Many new buildings were 
erected and the village became quite 
prosperous, 

In 1830 an examination of the ter- 
ritory bordering on the east bank of 
the river, a short distance below the 
falls by engineers developed the fact 
that there were splendid sites for 
mills at that point and that a vast 
hydraulic power could be obtained 
by conducting canals leading from 
the river just above the falls and ter- 
minating at a point about a mile and 
a@ quarter below. The fall in the 
river at the falls is about 60 feet. 
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A large number of Boston capi- 
talists united and resolved to lay the 
foundations of a great manufactur- 


ing town. Accordingly, in the year 
1831, the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated, with a 
capital of $1,600,000. The stock of 
the old Amoskeag Company was 
merged into that of the new one and 
the remainder of the stock was taken 
up inashort time. The Company 
secured a title to all the water power 
upon the Merrimack at Manchester, 
Hooksett and at Garvin’s Falls be- 
low Concord. Upwards of fifteen 
hundred acres of land on the east 
side of the river at Manchester were 
purchased. Those lands extended 
from the falls south for a distance ot 
about a mile and a half and a mile in 
an easterly direction. A new town 
was laid out, the streets crossing 
each other at right angles. A new 
stone dam and two canals with 
guard locks also were constructed. 
It was the plan of the company to 
furnish other companies with sites 
and power for mills and to erect such 
mills to be operated on their own ac- 
count and at the same time to sell 
their lands for stores, dwelling 
houses, &c. The first mill in the 
new town was erected by the Amos- 
keag Company for the Stark Corpo- 
ration in 1858. The Amoskeag Com- 
pany also built a machine shop and 
foundry the same year, and, in 
1839, the Company built two mills 
on their own account. In 1843 this 
Company erected another mill which 
was 450 feet long 70 feet wide and 
five stories high. These were fol- 
lowed by others at various times, un- 
til now the Company has ten mills 
which are among the largest in the 
country. 
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The Company have recently made 
very extensive improvements which 
required a great outlay of money. 
Among these, are a new stone dam 
which was erected in 1873 at a cost 
of $50,000. The channel of the river 
opposite the manufactering estab- 
lishments has been turned so that 
about ten acres of very valuable land 
has been secured for manufacturing 
purposes. 

The Amoskeag Company has been 
very successful, and it appears by 
the last aunual report of the Treas- 
urer, William Amory of Boston, 
that the: dividends have averaged 
13 per cent. annually for the forty 
years he has held the office, and that 
the total value of the property is now 
$5,300,000. It also appears that 
there is a reserved fund of $1,700,- 
000. Mr. Amory resigned in 1876 
and was succeeded by T. Jefferson 
Coolidge. 

Ex-Gov. Straw, who has been con- 
nected with the Company from the 
first, in various capacities has been 
the Agent for more than twenty 
years. C.L. Richardson is Clerk. 

The Company manufactures Tick- 
ings, Denims, Drillings, Sheetings, 
Canton Flannels, Grain Bags, Ging- 
hams, Shirting Stripes, and a va- 
riety of fancy cotton fabrics. Also, 
Steam Fire Engines, machinery, &c. 

The following are additional sta- 
tistics : 


Capital Stock in 3000 shares $3,000,000 
Number of Mills 10 
Number of Spindles 135,000 
Number of Looms 4,500 
Number of Females employed 2,000 
Number of Males employed «4 2,000 
Pounds of Cotton consumed per week — 250,000 
Pounds of Cloth made per week 225,000 
Yards Cloth made per week 700,000 
Tons Coal used per annum 10,000 
Cords Woods used per annum 1,000 
Gallons Oil used per annum 14,000 
Pounds of Starch used per annum—250 

tons 500,000 
Drugs used per annum $200,000 


Water-wheels used; 38 ft, 13 5 ft., turbines. 
Aggregate H. P., about 














Steam power, only auxillary, 1 Corliss 
Engine, H. P. 
Monthly Pay-Roll, $85,000 in Mills. 
Total $120,000 
Payment up to last Saturday in each month. 
Pay-Day middle of second week following. 
THE STARK MILLS. 
This Company was incorporated 
in 1838. The Company manufac- 
tures Sheetings, Drillings, Cotton 


Duck, Seamless Bags and Linen 


Goods. The following are addition- 
statistics : 

Capital Stock in 1250 shares $1,250,000 
Number of Mills 2 
Number of Cotton Spindles 45,000 
Number of Flax Spindles 1,600 
Number of Looms 1,400 
Number of Females employed 900 
Number of Males employed 300 


Pounds Flax and Tow consumed per 


week 11,000 
Pounds Cotton consumed per week 130,000 
Pounds Cloth made per week 115,000 
Yards Cloth made per week 238,000 
Cords Wood used per annum 3,500 
Gallons Oil used per annum 6,000 
Pounds Starch used per annum 140,000 
Drugs used per annum 1,000 
Water-wheels used 9 Turbines 
Monthly Pay Roll $27,000 


Payment up to the last Saturday in each 
month. 

Pay Day, Wed nesday following. 

William Amory was also Treas- 
urer of this Company from the time 
of its organization. He resigned in 


1875 and was succeeded by Edmund 
Dwight of Boston. Phineas Ad- 


ams has held the office of Agent 
for about 25 years. D.C. Gould 
is Paymaster. The average divi- 
dends have been 10 per cent. on the 
stock. 


THE MANCHESTER MILLS. 


This enterprise was originally in- 
corporated in 1839 by the name of 
the Merrimack Mills. In 1849, its 
name was changed to the Manches- 
ter Print Works and in 1852, its cap- 
ital was increased to $1,800,000. 
During the war and a few years suc- 
ceeding, this Company was very suc- 
cessful and very high dividends were 
paid. The stock which was divided 
into shares of $1000 each, was sold 
for upwards of $2,000 per share. 
But in a year or two later, misfor- 
tunes overtook the Company, until 
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finally the whole property was sold 
to pay the debts and a new company 
which was incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $2,000,000, purchased the prop- 
erty and commenced great improve- 
ments. The business is now quite 
prosperous as the stock sells for 
$137; the par value being $100 per 
share. The Company manufactures 
plain and fancy Worsted Goods and 
Prints. John C. Palfrey of Boston 
is Treasurer. J.C. Dean is Super- 
intendent of Printing Department. 
Joseph Snow is Superintendent of 
Manufacturing Department. J. 5S. 
Shannon Paymaster of Manufactur- 
ing Department. Andrew Baker is 
the Paymaster of the Printing De- 
partment. 


STATISTICS. 
Capital Stock 2,000,000 
Number of Mills 6 
Number of Printeries 1 
Number of Cotton Spindles 75,000 
Number of Worsted Spindles 15,000 
Number of Printing Machines 15 
Number of females employed 1,360 
Number of Males employed 1,140 
Pounds Wool consumed per week 35,000 
Pounds Cotton consumed per week 80,000 
Yards Cloth made per week 550,000 


Yards Cloth Printed per week 
Yards dyed per annum 
Yards Printed per annum 


1,000,000 
12,500,000 
40,000,000 


Tons Coal used per annum 15,000 
Cords Wood used per annum 1,000 
Gallons Oil used per annum 13,000 
Pounds Starch used per annum 125,000 
Drugs used per annum $500,000 
Water-wheels used—3 eight ft., 1 four ft. 
lseven foot 

Aggregate H. P. 2,000 
Monthly Pay Roll $95,000 


Payment up tothe last Saturday in each month 
Pay Day, Thursday following. 

Print’g Dept. Pay Day: third day in each 
month. 

LANGDON MILLS, 

This Company was incorporated 
in 1857 and commenced operation in 
1860. The success of the Company 
for several years during and succeed- 
ing the war was very remarkable. 
About the year 1865 an annual divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. upon the capi- 
tal stock was paid. For some time 
past the business is much depressed 
and no dividend has been paid to 
the stockholders for the past year. 
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The business is now improving, how- 


ever. The Company manufactures 

fine Sheeting, Shirtings and Silesias. 

William Amory, Jr., of Boston is 

Treasurer. William L. Killey is 

Agent and Walter 5. Killey is Clerk. 
STATISTICS. 


Capital Stock in 500 shares $500,000 
Number of Mills 2 
Number of Spindles 33,056 
Number of Looms 704 
Number of Females employed 350 
Number of Males employed 150 
Pounds Cotton consumed per week 30,000 
Pounds Cloth made per week 30,000 
Yards Cloth made per week 95,000 
Cords Wood used per annum 1,100 
Gallons Oil used per annum 1,600 
Pounds Starch used per annum 56,000 
Water Wheels used 2 
Monthly Pay Roll, 4 weeks $11,000 


Payment up to last Saturday in each month, 
Pay Day, Thursday following. 





THE SPRING. : 


Among the other manufacturing 
interests at Manchester are the Man- 
chester Locomotive Works with a 
capital of $100,000. The business 
has heretofore been quite successful 
and as many as 700 hands have been 
employed. The business for the 
past three years has been very dull. 
William G. Means is Treasurer. 
Aretas Blood is Agent and E. W. 
Sanborn is Clerk. 

Olzeldam’s Hosery Mill has a cap- 
ital of $100,000 and employs 140 
hands, manufacturing 1,500 dozen 
pairs of hose per week. 





THE SPRING. 





BY AN ** UNKNOWN POET.” 





How wearily we wait, for the Spring! 
But it’s almost at the gate, glorious Spring! 
When from out the snowy tomb, 
The modest flowers will bloom, 
And yield their sweet perfume 
To the Spring. 


*Tis a work of love to watch, for the Spring, 
And the balmy breath to catch, of the Spring, 
When the lily of the vale, 
And the violet thin and frail, 
With the snowdrop drooping paie, 
Greet the Spring. 


There are lands across the sea, where the Spring 
Brings the song-bird flitting free, in the Spring, 
Where the lark ascends the sky, 

With a joyous lyric ery, 
And the thrush is piping by, 
To the Spring. 


But our dear New England still, in the Spring, 
Has the robin with his trill, in the Spring, 
And we hear the humming bees, 
And behold the budding trees, 
And we feel the matchless breeze, 
Of the Spring. 


New Hampshire, March, 1877. 











STATE RECORD. 


STATE RECORD. 





—Exeter owes $50,534.34. 

—The citizens of Colebrook have voted 
to build a new town-house. 

—The Freewill Baptist church at La- 
conia, recently burned, is to be rebuilt 
this season. 

—The citizens of Allenstown are to 
hold their town meetings in Suncook vil- 
lage, hereafter. 

—The next Legislature will contain an 
ex-United States Senator and an ex-Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

—The Union School District at New- 
port will expend $2,500 for school pur- 
poses the coming year. 

—Rev. A. S. Nickerson, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Charlestown, has 
tendered his resignation. 

—Col. L. W. Cogswell of Henniker is 
to deliver the oration at Hillsborough, 
Memorial Day, May 30. 

—Rev. James Marshall, recently of 
Aeworth, has become pastor of the Con- 
gregatioual church at Troy. 

—Augustus A. Woolson of Lisbon is 
mentioned as the ** Young Men’s candi- 
date” for Speaker of the House. 

—An average of one thousand messa- 
ges a day are now sent at the office of 
the Direct Cable Co. at Rye Beach. 

—Rev. N. C. Lothrop has resigned the 
pastorate of the Freewill Baptist church 
at Candia, and will remove to Bristol. 

—Three Epping men have been elected 


Governor—Wm. Plumer in 1816, D. L. 
Morrill in 1825, and B. F. Preseott in 


1877. 

—George F. Putnam has the office and 
library of the late N. B. Felton of Haver- 
hill, and has removed to that town from 
Warren. 

—Business at the Nashua manufactories 
is said to be improving. The Jackson 
Mills are manufacturing more goods than 
ever betore. 

—The Principal of the Manchester 
High School has 82.000 per annum. Do- 
ver pays her principal $1,800, Concord 
$1,500 and Keene $1,400. 

—Edward Spaulding of Ward 4, Nashua, 
is a member elect of the Council. and Ed- 
ward Spaulding of Ward 4, Keene, a 
member elect of the House. 


—There will be two editors in the next 
Legislature— Wm. E. Stevens of the 
Coneord Monitor and George F. Mosher 
of the Morning Star, Dover. 


—Rey. Abel Manning of Goffstown is 
the oldest Congregational clergyman in 
the State, being 89 years of age. He 
prepared the history of Pembroke after 
he was &4. 

—Hiram Hitcheock of Hanover. re- 
cently elected to the Legislature from 
that town, was for several years proprie- 
tor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. New 
York. 

—John T. Gibbs of Dover, formerly of 
the Gazette, and Asa McFarland of Con- 
cord, formerly of the Statesman, are the 
oldest newspaper men now living in the 
State. 


—Frank W. Hackett. one of the Repre- 
sentatives elect from Portsmouth, a son 
of Hon. W. H. Y. Hackett, was the pri- 
vate secretary of Caleb Cushing during 
the Geneva arbitration. 


—F. A. Sawyer, formerly a Senator 
from South Carolina. who once taught 
school in Nashua, and married a young 
lady of that city, was one of a number of 
Washington gamblers recently arrested. 


—At the recent town meeting in Little- 
ton, Harry Bingham, John Farr and 
James J. Barrett were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the 
cost and expediency of preparing a his- 
tory of the town. 


—An earnest and apparently success- 
ful effort has been made of late to revive 
the Universalist society of Dover. Meet- 
ings have been holden regularly during 
the past winter, and a call has been ex- 
tended to Rev. H. W. Hand of Marl- 
borough to preach for the society a year, 
at a salary of $1,000. His acceptance is 
probable. 


—The Congregational church in Green- 
land is one hundred and seventy years 
old. In this time it has had but seven 
pastors, the first serving fifty-three years 
and the second forty-eight, their united 
pastorates running through more than a 
century. Four died in office, and their 
remains lie in the burying-place, not very 
far from the house of worship. 


—The people of Dover contemplate 
with pleasure the proposed erection of a 
new 40,000 spindle cotton mill in that 
city. by the Cocheco Manufacturing Co., 
which will add two-fifths to the working 
capacity of the corporation, and propor- 
tionately, of course, to the business-of 
the city, which has been nearly at a 
stand-still for the last dozen years. 








POETIC SELECTIONS. 





POETIC SELECTIONS. 


REST. 


Beneath the western heaven’s span 
Has sunk the golden day; 

The cloud’s rich sunset hues and tints 
Have died in shade away ; 

The dim night comes from out the east 
With gloom and vapor gray. 


The stars far in the sky’s blue depths 
Their vigil ’gin to keep; 

The moon above yon eastern hill 
Climbs up the lofty steep; 

The night winds steal with gentle wing 
Above the flowers asleep. 


The birds upon the tuneless spray 
Have folded close their wings ; 

And to the silent night alone 
The winding river sings; 

Its song is of the woods and meads— 
A thousand happy things. 


No voice is in the tranquil air, 
No murmur save its own; 

The earth is hushed as heaven above, 
Where, girt with cloudy zone, 

The moon goes up among the stars 
To take the ebon throne. 


Sweet calm, and undisturbed repose, 
O’er all the landscape rest; 

Yet is there in the breathless scene 
A voice which thrills the breast, 

A something, which in thanks and love 
May only be expressed. 





HEREAFTER. 


Not from the flowers of earth, 
Not from the stars, 
Not from the voicing sea, 
May we 
The secret wrest which bars 
Our knowledge here 
Of all we hope and all that we may fear 
Hereafter. 


We watch beside our graves, 
Yet meet no sign 
Of where our dear ones dwell, 
Ah, well! 
Even now your dead and mine 
May long to speak 
Of raptures it were wiser we should seek 
Hereafter. 


Oh, hearts we fondly love! 
Oh, pallid lips 
That bore our farewell kiss 
From this 
To yonder world’s eclipse! 
Do ye, safe home, 
Smile at your earthly doubts of what would come 
Hereafter? 


Grand birthright of the soul, 
Naught may despoil! 
Oh, precious, healing balm, 
To calm 
Our lives in pain and toil! 
God’s boon, that we 
Or soon or late shall know what is to be 
Hereafter. 


A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him, 
His face lit up with a smile of joy 
As an angel dream passed o’er him! 
He carved the dream on the shapeless stor ¢, 
With many a sharp incision; 
With heaven’s own light the sculpture shone - 
He had caught the angel’s vision. 
Sculptors of life are we as we stand 
With our souls unearved before us; 
Waiting the hour, when at Gou’s command, 
Our life dream passes o’er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives that angel’s vision. 





AN ARAB’S LOGIC. 
A skeptic, through the wilderness of Vin 
Was guided by a faithful Bedouin; 
And evermore whene’er the fierce simoon 
Swept o’er the desert on its wings of gloom— 
Or when the waters failed, and for their lack 
The weary camels faltered in their track— 
The skeptic noted that, with outstretched hands, 
The Arab threw himself upon the sands, 
And pressed his turbaned forehead to the ground, 
And hid his face in silence most profound. 
“Oh! wherefore kneelest thou?” the skeptic cried 
At last in wonder. “Wherefore oh! my guide, 
Prostrate thyself in this lone desert place, 
And in thy bournous mufMle up thy face?” 
“T kneel to worship God,” the Arab said; 
“To worship God and beg His helping aid.” 
“A God! a God?” the scoffer laughed. “Poor fool! 
Tis plain to see thou never went’st to school; 
Thou seest not, thou hearest not, dull clod! 
How dost thou know there ever was a God?” 
“How do I know?”—the Bedouin upraised 
His stately head, and on the speaker gazed— 
A native dignity, a grave surprise, 
Rounding the arches of his dusky eyes— 
“How do I know that in the darkness went 
Last night a wandering camel past my tent, 
And nota man? How know? you demand; 
Lo, by the prints he left upon the sand! 


And now, behold! thou unbelieving one!” 
(And turning westward to the setting sun, 


The Arab’s finger pointed to the glow 
Of rosy radience on clouds of snow), 


“How know I that there is a God on high? 
Lo! by His footprint in yon glorious sky!” 





